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EDITORIAL 


As The Carrollian enters the new millennium, it 1s perhaps appropriate to reflect 
upon the ever-increasing popularity of Lewis Carroll’s works around the world, and 
the extraordinary eclecticism of his interests. It 1s due almost as much to these 
interests and to the remarkable character of the man himself as to the perennial 
charm of the Alice books themselves that Carroll has retained his popularity in an 
ever-changing world. 

Once again we set before our readers an tmpressive range of contributions on 
diverse subjects. The first of our contributors 1s Charlie Lovett, who has taken Lewis 
Carroll’s favourite play as his theme. For our benefit he has analysed the plot in the 
context of the Victorian theatre, a subject in which he is expert, and has explained 
why this particular play had such a powerful appeal for Carroll. As author of Alice 
on Stage and an ever-growing list of books on Carroll-related themes, Charlie Lovett 
1s particularly well qualified to write on this subject, and illustrates lis article with 
pictures from the Lovett collection. 

Jeffrey Stern, who has been a member of the Lewts Carroll Society for many years, 
1s perhaps best known to members for his splendid book, Lewis Carroll, Bibliophile, 
in which he analyses the contents of Carroll’s library. He has recently been delving 
into the intriguing origins of the Lion and the Unicorn, and demonstrates how these 
form part of the intentional undertows to Through the Looking-Glass. Kenneth 
Salins, popular with members on both sides of the Atlantic, makes his debut in The 
Carrollian with a new theory about Altce’s mathematics, sparked off in a 
conversation with his father-in-law, the well-known collector David Schaefer, and 
carefully worked out to its conclusion. 

From Clare Imholtz we have a scholarly article about a letter which our author 
wrote to Edith Dodgson, daughter of his brother Wilfred. In this letter he displays a 
touching avuncular concern for his niece, urging her not to give up her studtes 
despite failing her examination. It is impossible not to be moved by Ins tender 
attitude towards her, and by Ins views on the true purpose of education. 

Among our many readers there 1s considerable interest in foreign language 
editions of Carroll’s works, and we are happy to place before you three articles on this 
theme. The first 1s an in-depth account of Bulgarian translations, written by a 
Bulgarian scholar, Maria Pipeva. Christina Bjork, the Swedish children’s author, 
whose books are internationally famous, introduces us to the first Swedish edition of 
Alice and to its translator, Emily Nonnen. Ivor Wynne Jones, a Welsh author and 
journalist with a lifelong interest in Carroll, has contributed a survey of the Welsh 
editions, and Alan White, well-known to our members as the editor of Bandersnatch 
and of The Lewis Carroll Review, has followed this up with a useful bibliography of 
the Welsh editions. 

A letter from Fiona Fenton arising out of correspondence in previous issues and 
a reply from Selwyn Goodacre round off this tssue. 
Anne Clark Amor 
Editor 


LEWIS CARROLLS FAVOURITE PLAY 
or 
The Golden Don and The Silver King. an Examination of 
Henry Arthur Jones’s Groundbreaking Melodrama and 
an Analysis of its Attraction for Charles L. Dodgson 


by Charlie Lovett 


It has been well-established in previous studies that Charles Dodgson was 
an ardent theatregoer; just how ardent is rather amazing. What we know of 
his theatregoing begins in 1855 when he attended a reading of Henry V by 
Fanny Kemble at the Town Hall in Oxford. He first attended the theatre in 
London later that year. After two nights at the opera he went to the Princess's 
Theatre to see the actor-manager Charles Kean play the role of Cardinal 
Wolsey in Shakespeare's Henry VIII. 

He described the play in his diary as ‘the greatest theatrical treat I ever had 
or expect to have... . Oh, that exquisite vision of Queen Catherine! I almost 
held my breath to watch: the illusion is perfect, and | felt as if in a dream all 
the time it lasted. It was like a delicious reverie, or the most beautiful poetry. 
This is the true end and object of acting - to raise the mind above itself, and 
out of its petty everyday cares.’ Dodgson goes on to describe the staging of 
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the vision in great detail, and it is clear that from this point onward he 1s 
struck by the stage and its tremendous potential. Again and again in his 
letters and published writings he would return to the notion of acting ‘raising 
the mind above itself’. 

Forty-two years later, Dodgson attended a production of J. M. Barrie's 
new play The Little Minister at the Haymarket theatre in London with his 
friend Gertrude Thomson. He wrote in his diary that it was a play he would 
like to see again and again. This was Dodgsons last visit to the theatre, but 
in those forty-two years he attended hundreds of theatrical performances, 
many of which included more than one play. For a man who attended the 
theatre only in his spare time this is a remarkable record. When, in the early 
1880s, Dodgson gave up his other principal hobby, photography, and began 
to decline a large number of social invitations so that he might devote more 
time to his writing, his theatregoing continued in full force. It is no 
exaggeration to say, then, that through the span of his adult life, the theatre 
was Dodgson’s primary leisure activity. 

If we can make such a claim, it seems reasonable to expect that we might 
learn something about the man by examining what he did and did not see on 
the stages of Victorian England. Shakespeare is the clear winner. Dodgson 
spent no fewer than sixty nights with the Bard, and saw eighteen of his plays. 
He saw Hamlet played by Charles Kean, Wilson Barrett, Henry Irving, and 
even by an Italian actor (in Italian). He saw nine performances of The 
Merchant of Venice, six of A Midsummer Nights Dream and Much Ado About 
Nothing, and first saw his good friend Ellen Terry in 1856 when she made her 
stage debut in the role of Mamillius in A Winter’ Tale. “The play was not 
equal to Henry VIII, he wrote in his diary, 
adding, ‘I especially admired the acting of 
little Mamillius, Ellen Terry, a beautiful 
little creature, who played with remarkable 
ease and spirit. 

That Dodgson so inundated himself 
with Shakespeare is hardly surprising. The 
second half of the nineteenth century saw 
a great surge of interest in Shakespeare. As 
the theatres of London drew more high 
society audiences, a trend that was 
especially helped by Queen Victoria's 
regular theatregoing and her practice, with 
Albert, of hosting command performances 
at Windsor, the quality of theatrical fare 
AOD became more sophisticated. The great actor 
Ellen Terry aged 8 managers, from Victoria's favourite in the 
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1850s, Charles Kean, to Samuel Phelps, Beerbohm Tree and Henry Irving, 
wished to play the great roles of dramatic literature: the roles of Shakespeare. 
So in the contest to produce Charles Dodgson’s favourite play, William 
Shakespeare has an unfair advantage. 

Dodgson was also a loyal fan of the works of William Schwenck Gilbert. 
On thirty-six nights he attended plays and operettas which were written or 
co-written by Gilbert, and twenty-one of those nights were filled with 
Gilbert's collaborations with Arthur Sullivan. Of the fourteen operettas 
written by Gilbert and Sullivan, Dodgson attended performances of nine, 
generally the original production. Patience seems to have been his favourite 
- he went to the production five times over a period of nine months. Again, 
there is nothing surprising here. The works of Gilbert and Sullivan were 
tremendously popular in the late nineteenth century, and are the only 
production of Victorian theatrical creativity still regularly produced 
throughout the world today. But Patience is an operetta, not a play, and so 
conveniently avoids the present topic. 

Next on the list are the dramas and comedies of Tom Taylor, a friend of 
Dodgson and sometime editor of Punch magazine. Dodgson spent twenty 
nights at the plays of Mr Taylor, including six visits to his play 7icket-of-Leave 
Man between 1863 and 1866. Taylor, too, enjoyed immense popularity 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, and 7icket-of-Leave Man is 
one of only three non-Shakespeare plays that Dodgson saw six times. I do not 
include Alice in Wonderland in this list, : 
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as among Dodgson’s favourite plays. 
The others were the Christmas 
pantomime Robinhood and his Merry 
Little Men, which he saw six times in 
eighteen days in 1877 and 1878; 
Gilbert and Sullivan's Patience, which 
he saw five times in nine months at the 
Savoy Theatre in 1881 and 1882, and 
once on tour in 1884; and The Silver 
King, a melodrama by Henry Arthur 
Jones and Henry Herman, which he 
saw twice in its original production in 
1883, once in each of its London 
revivals of 1885 and 1889, and twice 
on tour in 1891 and 1894. Of these, 
only The Silver King remained in his 
playgoing repertory for more than 
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a period of eleven years. He mentions the play in his 1888 article ‘The Stage 
and the Spirit of Reverence’, and in a letter to Mary Mallalieu, who had 
played the role of the child Cissy when he saw the play in 1891, he wrote that 
‘every time I have seen it before I've sent little Cissy a book, as a sort of 
reminder of the pleasure she has given me by acting a little girl so nicely.’ 

It is presumptuous to say that any play was Dodgsonss favourite, but we 
can say that he was quite fond of 7he Silver King - it was a play he was taken 
with, he thought of often, and he admired. Certainly a closer look at this play 
can give us some insight into Dodgson both as a playgoer and as a man. 

Before I begin that examination of The Silver King, | should like to 
mention briefly what Dodgson did not see in his playgoing years, for | think 
we may stand to learn as much about him from considering those plays he 
avoided, as examining those he attended. Dodgson never saw a play by 
George Bernard Shaw or Oscar Wilde, both of whom began their careers as 
playwrights in the last two decades of Dodgson’s life. He did not attend the 
London premieres of Ibsen's plays, and, not surprisingly, he generally avoided 
translations of French farces, a tremendously popular category of Victorian 
play which almost always depended on jokes involving adultery, mistresses 
and other topics that Dodgson would certainly shun. Dodgson placed 
himself in a category of playgoer which he described in a letter to the St 
Jamess Gazette, those with ‘an intelligent interest in plays, keenly enjoying 
all the good they find in them, and resenting with equal keenness all that is 
bad or even worthless.’ 

Dodgson did attend melodramas with regularity. One can imagine that 
his religious mind was attracted to the sharp delineation between good and 
evil and the certain triumph over the latter. In his article “The Stage and the 
Spirit of Reverence’, Dodgson writes that he wishes to talk to ‘the play-going 
or play-writing reader simply as a man who recognizes that there is a 
distinction between good and evil; who honours good men and good deeds, 
simply as being good; and who realizes that from evil men and evil deeds 
comes much, if not all, of the sorrows of life.’ Certainly this is an apt 
description of the world of the melodrama. 

By the 1880s the melodrama was tending less towards the historical and 
sensational, and more towards the domestic. To be sure the sensational 
melodrama, complete with battles fought on stage and wildly improbable 
coincidences, continued to be successfully produced throughout the 
nineteenth century. But at the same time, the three or four act domestic 
drama began to develop. These dramas used the same character stereotypes as 
earlier melodramas - the gentlemanly villain, the pathetic women and 
children, the goodly hero, the kind old man, and the comic low characters - 
but the characters were portrayed with more subtlety, the dialogue was more 
natural, and the plot less contrived. This trend towards naturalness in drama 


led eventually to such plays as Arthur 
Wing Pinero’s The Second Mrs 
Tangueray, the dramas of Shaw and 
Ibsen, and the later realistic plays of 
Henry Arthur Jones. It is not surprising 
to find Jones on the naturalistic 
bandwagon, for his 1882 melodrama, 
The Silver King, was among the first to 
break with traditional melodrama and 
take a step in the direction of twentieth 
century naturalism. 

Henry Arthur Jones was born in 
1851, and had his first play produced 
in Leeds in 1878. The following year his 
play A Clerical Error was produced by 
Wilson Barrett at the Court Theatre in y - Y j 
London, and he had three more plays The playwright, Henry Arthur Jones 
produced in London before the opening 
of The Silver King, under Barrett's production, at The Princess’s Theatre on 
16 November 1882. The success of The Silver King, considered by many 
critics and historians to be the finest melodrama of the nineteenth century, 
immediately established Jones as one of the foremost British dramatists, a 
position he was to maintain for many decades. 

The playbill of The Silver King indicates that it was a collaboration 
between Jones and Henry Herman. In a letter to the theatrical paper Era in 
1885, Jones stated that the construction of the plot of the play was done with 
suggestions from Herman and Wilson Barrett. ‘It would be giving a truthful 
impression if I said that Mr Herman did not write a line of The Silver King, 
he wrote. ‘There were a few lines which he suggested upon my reading the 
different scenes to him - | think not forty lines in all; to be quite sure that | 
am well within the mark, | will allow him a hundred.’ Though Wilson 
Barrett and Henry Herman clearly suggested much of the structure of the 
play, the writing of The Silver King was done by Jones. 

That the true authorship of the drama should be debated in the papers 
was indicative of its immense success. ‘At the close of every act’, wrote one 
critic of the opening night, ‘and sometimes at the close of a scene, the actors 
were summoned before the curtain, and Mr Barrett was compelled at one 
time to request the audience to reserve ‘till the fate of the piece was definitely 
settled a demand for the appearance of the authors prematurely put forth’. 
The critics were unstinting in their praise. “The whole is a monument’, said 
The Echo, ‘carefully built up of what an intense realistic melodrama should 
be, and an example to the playwrights of the sensational school that they 


might worthily follow.’ Ze Sportsman called the play ‘A domestic melodrama 
of exciting interest, as full of incident as could be wished, and yet perfectly 
free from that wildness of improbability which has lately made the stage the 
vehicle for sensationalism of an extreme description.’ And to the Daily 
Telegraph critic, the play was ‘the most complete, well-balanced, and 
satisfactory drama that has been produced in London for many years’. 

Matthew Arnold, who was among those present at the opening night of 
The Silver King, wrote in the Pall Mall Gazette: 

‘The critics are right in thinking that in this work they have something 
new and highly praiseworthy, though it is not exactly what they suppose. 
They have a sensational drama in which the diction and sentiments do not 
overstep the modesty of nature. In general, in drama of this kind, the diction 
and sentiments, like the incidents, are extravagant, impossible, transpontine; 
here they are not. This is a very great merit, a very great advantage. The 
imagination can lend itself to almost any incidents, however violent; but 
good taste will always revolt against transpontine diction and sentiments... . 
It is an excellent and hopeful sign to find playwrights capable of writing in 
this style, actors capable of rendering it, a public capable of enjoying it.’ 

To the modern reader, The Silver King is high Victorian melodrama, full 
of what we would see as unnatural diction, improbable events, unlikely 
coincidences, and characters who are either fully good or wholly evil. It is not 
Ibsen or Shaw, and it is certainly not Mamet or Gurney. But to the playgoers 
of 1882, The Silver King represented a departure from the norm in 
melodrama. True, the basic melodramatic characteristics are there: a cast 
made up of heroes and villains; a pathetic heroine with children who faces the 
possibility of eviction by her villainous landlord; characters who soliloquize 
to reveal their motives; and a sensational plot. Yet The Silver King was a 
significant step away from traditional melodrama and towards the realistic 
drama of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The dialogue is 
more natural than previous pieces; sensational events such as the train wreck 
take place offstage, rather than being exhibited with complicated stage 
machinery; and the pathos of the piece is realistically derived. As one 
historian wrote, ‘Though the characters are the old stock types, they talk 
like people.’ (Bailey, 331). 

In a letter to producer and star Wilson Barrett, Henry Arthur Jones 
revealed his own ideas about making the play more realistic. Referring to 
Barrett's melodramatic emphasis of the lines ‘I’ve done it, I’ve done it’, at 
the end of Act I, when he believes he has committed a murder, Jones wrote, 
‘Permit me to explain to you that these words are the involuntary jabbering 
protest of a stupefied half drunken man, self-startled at the commission of a 
terrible crime, repugnant to his whole nature. [hey should be spoken in a 
horrified involuntary whisper.’ 


The original London production 
starred Wilson Barrett as Wilfred Denver, 
Mary Eastlake as Mrs Denver, Barrett's 
brother George as the faithful servant, 
Jaikes, and E. S. Willard as the villain, 
Captain Skinner. They were all popular 
and talented actors whose performances no 
doubt helped the success of the play. In the 
role of Ned was little Phoebe Carlo, who 
would originate the role of Alice in Henry 
Savile Clarke’s adaptation of Alice in 
Wonderland four years later. Dodgson 
wrote that she ‘looked sweet, but had 
nothing to say.’ When the play was revived 
in 1885, Phoebe was promoted to the 
speaking part of Cissy, the role which . = 
always earned a gift from Mr Dodgson. wii, Barrett, star and producer of 
The Silver King ran for 289 performances, The Silver King 
and the play had a lengthy run in New York 
as well. It was revived three times in London in the nineteenth century, and 
has been made into two films in the twentieth. 

Act I, scene 1 is set in a public house. Wilfred Denver has lost all his 
money to gamblers. Geoffrey Ware delights in Denver’s downfall, saying 
‘Ruined! Now, Nelly Hathaway, I think I’ll show you that you made a slight 
mistake when you threw me over and married Wilfred Denver.’ Denver has 
taken to drink to console himself. His loyal servant Jaikes, an aging man, is 
looking for him to persuade him to come home to his wife, Nelly, and his 
children, Cissy and Ned. ‘What should I go home for?’ asks Denver. “To 
show my poor wife what a drunken brute she’s got for a husband?’ Denver 
takes out a revolver and thinks of suicide. A detective, Samuel Baxter, sees 
him with the gun. Denver leaves to try to win some money in a card game 
against Henry Corkett, Mr Ware's clerk, who has won £500 on the Derby. 

Captain Herbert Skinner, a well-dressed thief known as ‘The Spider’, 
enters and plots with Eliah Coombe to commit a burglary at Geoffrey Ware's 
home in Hatton Garden. When Corkett returns from beating Denver, 
Coombe picks his pocket, then suggests that Baxter, who has left, might be 
the thief. A distressed Corkett exits followed by Coombe. 

Ware, watching the drunken and distraught Denver, soliloquizes, ‘Stick 
to it, I'll bring you to the gutter, I’ll see you in the workhouse yet before I've 
done with you.’ Denver argues with Ware about the loyalty of Nelly, saying, 
‘T’m drinking myself to death as fast as I can. I shall be dead in no time, but 
she wont marry you, Geoffrey Ware.’ 
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Nelly Denver enters and tries to console her husband, but he will only 
berate himself for his wretchedness. Ware goes to work on Nelly, but she 
spurns him. ‘What harm have I ever done you?’ asks Nelly. “You married 
him’, Ware answers. ‘I swore that day I'd ruin him, and I kept my word.’ 
Denver, in a drunken rage, threatens to murder Ware. 

Scene 2 takes place in the street. The burglar Coombe convinces Corkett 
to assist with the crime. Jaikes comes out following Denver to Hatton 
Garden where he fears his master will commit murder, but Coombe sends 
him off another way, saying he has seen Denver fleeing. 

In Ware’s sitting room in Hatton Garden, Skinner (The Spider) and 
Cripps, a locksmith, set to work opening Ware’s safe. When the drunken 
Denver shows up with a revolver, Skinner chloroforms him. Just then, Ware 
returns to find the burglars in his flat. Skinner shoots and kills Ware with 
Denver's revolver. When Denver revives, he sees the body of Ware and 
assumes he has committed murder. He rushes off the stage, muttering to 
himself over and over, ‘I’ve done it, I’ve done it... .’ 

Act II opens with Jaikes insisting that he will stay with Mrs Denver, 
though she can no longer afford to pay him. Denver enters and proclaims his 
guilt. Jaikes gives him £40 that he has saved over the years, but Denver 
accepts only a few pounds, leaving the rest for his family. He escapes out of 
the window just as the detectives arrive. 

Denver boards the express train for the North. Baxter, the detective, 
arrives at the station just after the train leaves, but he sends a wire to 
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Wilfred Denver discovers the body of Geoffrey Ware (Act 1) 
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Rugby, where the train will make its first stop, giving a description of 
Denver. 

At a roadside inn, three men read to each other from the morning paper. 
Denver enters, having jumped off the speeding train. He overhears the men 
read an article describing him as Ware's murderer. Denver checks into the inn 
and requests an evening paper. He discovers that the train he jumped from 
has been in a collision and that he is presumed dead. Deciding that his wife 
is better off a widow than married to a murderer, he disappears. 

Act II] opens in the cold of winter four years later at Mr Skinner’s 
luxurious villa. Skinner is now landlord to Nelly Denver, who lives in a 
dilapidated cottage nearby. He has decided to turn her out because she 
cannot pay the rent. His wife Olive tries to dissuade him. ‘They are starving’, 
says Skinner, ‘one of the children is dying. I object to people starving and 
dying on my property.’ 

Coombe and Cripps, his partners in crime, enter to discuss business. 
Corkett appears and threatens to turn honest. Skinner silences him with the 
promise of a fine meal. After the criminals leave, Olive returns with Nelly 
Denver, who begs mercy of Skinner, saying her boy will die if he is moved 
on such a cold night. He finally relents and says she may stay until the boy 
is well. As she is leaving Coombe enters and recognizes her as Denver’s 
widow. Knowing this, Skinner directs Coombe to take some men to the 
cottage and turn her out. 

Back at the cottage, we find Jaikes looking after the Denvers. Nelly goes 
to shop for dinner. Meanwhile, Wilfred Denver, well dressed but with white 
hair, watches as the children shun Cissy on the schoolground. He approaches 
her and discovers she is his own child, but he does not reveal his identity. 
He walks with her back to the cottage and she tells him of their wretched 
state, Ned’s illness, and Jaikes’s kindness. He gives her a purse full of money 
and sends her after her mother with it. 

Jaikes enters and Denver directs him to call a doctor for Ned and have the 
bills sent to an address in Kensington. Jaikes tries to discover the identity of 
this benefactor, and sees that it is his old master. Denver explains that 
he has made a fortune in the silver mines of Nevada. He tells Jaikes not 
to let Nelly see him. Nelly returns, and Coombe arrives to turn her out. 
She begs to remain for one night, but he refuses. Cissy returns with the 
purse of money, and Nelly pays the rent to a battled Coombe as the third 
act ends. 

Baxter arrives at the house where Denver is living as Mr John Franklin 
and presents Denver with a cheque that his private secretary, Frank Selwyn, 
has forged to embezzle money from Denver. Denver says that the signature is 
his own, thus saving his employee, and Baxter leaves, certain that he has 
seen Mr Franklin before. Selwyn humbly thanks Denver for his mercy. 
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Just after Denver drives off, Baxter 
reappears and suddenly remembers 
cll who Denver is. 
St a Sf @il. Meanwhile, Jaikes, under pretence 
\ AIING » ‘kW of having inherited a fortune from an 
Cal) atten. ghee SOR uncle, has bought the former Denver 
home, The Grange, and is living as 
lord of the manor, providing for Nelly 
and the children. Nelly confesses that 
she is still not happy because she 
misses her husband so and Jaikes 
determines to reunite them. Denver 
comes to visit Jaikes, who explains 
Nelly’s unhappiness. ‘Dont you see’, 
he tells Denver, ‘home ain't four walls 
and the ceiling and the furniture - 
home's the place where them as loves 
us is - and it was you what made this 
= m2 place home for her, and she’s breaking 
a ee = her heart ‘cause it’s her home no 
Nellie Denver with Jatkes and her longer. Denver confesses that he had 
DAT ey aasNed, planned to take Nelly and the children 
away to Nevada, but he is tormented by guilty dreams and knows he can 
never do so. Cissy enters and invites the ‘kind gentleman to stay with them, 
but Denver leaves. Nelly arrives just then and wishes she could thank the 
gentleman who saved them that winter night. She sends Jaikes after him, and 
when he returns she sees that he is lying about the man’s identity. She 
threatens to refuse any further charity from Jaikes, who finally admits that 
Denver is alive. 

Act IV, scene 3 finds Coombe and Cripps complaining that Skinner takes 
too large a share of their profits. Denver enters dressed as ‘Deaf Dicky’, an 
idiot messenger boy who runs errands for Coombe. In this way, Denver has 
been following Coombe, whom he recognizes as having been at Hatton 
Gardens that fateful night. Later, in the street, Dicky meets Corkett, who 
hires him to deliver a letter to Coombe. When Skinner arrives at Coombe's 
wharf, Deaf Dicky brings the letter. The crooks decide that a deaf idiot will 
be perfect to sleep in the warehouse and guard the loot, so they let Denver in. 
Corkett enters and demands more money in exchange for his silence about 
Hatton Garden. When he proclaims that Skinner murdered Ware, Denver 
shouts for joy and rushes out. 

Skinner plans to send his wife to Paris with all the gang’s loot. He meets 
Coombe and Cripps and plots for them all to keep silent. Then he buys 
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Corkett’s silence as well and heads for The Grange. Baxter enters, on the trail of 
The Spider, and arrests Corkett, who has returned searching for the loot. 

At The Grange, Denver is reunited with Nelly and the children. Skinner 
arrives and confronts him, saying that he will keep silent about the murder 
if Denver keeps silent about the jewels. Denver refuses the bargain, and is just 
about to turn himself in when Baxter arrives and arrests Skinner. Corkett, 
Coombe and Cripps, it seems, have all turned Queen's evidence. Baxter 
leaves and Denver turns to his family, saying, ‘Come, let us kneel and give 
thanks on our own hearth in the dear old home where I wooed you, and won 
you in the happy, happy days of long ago. Come, Jaikes, Cissy, Ned, Nell, 
come in. Home at last.’ 

And so the play ends, as all good melodramas do, with the happy family 
reunited and ready to enjoy their fortune with the faithful servant Jaikes at 
their side, and the villain in the hands of the authorities, certainly on his 
way to the gallows. 

Why did Dodgson find this particular melodrama so worth his time? 
Certainly the words of the critics we have already heard are one explanation; 
but in his own writings, too, Dodgson leaves us clues to his enthusiasm. In 
‘The Stage and the Spirit of Reverence’, Dodgson wrote: 

‘In Fiction, and in many a social circle, vice is condoned, and sentiments 
utterly vile and selfish are freely expressed, in language that would be hissed 
off the stage of a respectable theatre, unless put in the mouth of a stage 
“villain”. In The Silver King, as | saw it some years ago, when the gentlemanly 
scoundrel (splendidly acted by Mr Willard) sent the coarser scoundrel, who 
served as his tool, on the hateful mission of turning out of doors the poor 
mother whose child was dying, it was good to hear the low fierce hiss that ran 
through the audience as the old wretch went off. Any one who witnessed that 
fine drama would, | think, believe with me that those who thus hiss - evil as 
their own lives may be in some cases - yet have their better moments, when 
the veil is lifted, when they see Sin in all its native hideousness, and shudder 
at the sight!’ 

Certainly one of the attractions of melodrama for Dodgson was its ability 
to show sin in its ‘native hideousness’. To reveal sin for what it was, to take off 
the mask of the sinner and show him to the audience, was a reverent purpose 
that could be served by the melodrama and Dodgson singled out The Silver 
King as a particularly apt example of this art. The naturalness of the dialogue 
and situations in the play which so many of the critics noted must certainly 
have contributed to its usefulness in bringing sin to the attention of the 
audience. A villain whose vileness is out of all proportion to reality, as was 
such for many in the traditional melodrama, can be dismissed as a cartoon, 
but in /he Silver King, the villain, in the world of the 1880s, was completely 
believable, and the more useful, in Dodgson’s eyes, for warning the audience 
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of the insidious nature of sin. Held up to Dodgson’s standards of stage 
reverence, [he Silver King performs quite well. The hero is a repentant sinner, 
equally repentant for those sins he did not commit as for those he did; he is 
merciful to those who sin against him, forgiving his clerk Frank Selwyn; 
and he ends the play with a prayer of thanks to God. 

Dodgson’s article on reverence was written in 1888, but twenty-two years 
earlier, when Henry Arthur Jones was a boy of fifteen, Dodgson had written 
a long letter to Tom Taylor in which he discussed melodrama. Having seen 
young Percy Roselle perform in a Christmas pantomime, Dodgson conceived 
the idea of a play which might feature the young actor, and he wrote to 
Taylor with his ideas for the script. Though he never wrote the play, Morning 
Clouds, as he called it, resembled The Silver King in more than just the 
generalities of melodrama. Listen to Dodgson’s description of two scenes 
followed by his outline of the play. 

‘In one scene, the boy [who is of gentle birth and stolen away] is 
wandering in London in the winter's night (snow falling), never dreaming 
that his mother has come up to town to search for him, and he sits down on 
the doorstep of the very house she is in. You might give him a very touching 
little soliloquy, ending by his singing a little child’s song he had learnt at 
home, and so wandering off into the dark night, still singing. Then the scene 
changes to the warm, bright interior, where the mother ts sitting with her 
little girl; and while they are talking, they hear the little gentle voice singing 
outside. The little girl at once thinks it is her brother's voice and wants to 
open the window. The mother prevents her at first, but afterwards, moved by 
a sudden instinct, hurriedly and excitedly sends her to the window. But it is 
too late - nothing is to be seen but the dark night and the driving snow, and 
she returns to the fireside consoling herself with the idea of the wild 
improbability of its having been her own boy. 

‘The other is the concluding scene, which (I have great hope you will 
agree with me in thinking) might make a beautiful ending for the play, and 
would be in marked contrast with the popular wind-up, in which all the 
characters are brought in, in utter defiance of all probability, to form a grand 
tableau. 

‘It is a firelight scene, a group of four - the mother (who by the way is a 
widow), her aged father, and her little boy and girl. All the storms of the 
drama are blown over - the villain has met his reward - and she ts left in 
peace, with her recovered child, to cheer her father's last days. Something 1s 
said of happiness, and then the old man asks that the children should sing 
to him. .. . After a verse or two sung very low, she glances round and sees that 
the old man has fallen asleep, and silences the children by laying her finger to 
her lips. There is silence for a few moments, and then the curtain glides 
quietly down. 


‘Now for the general plot: An old baronet has two sons. The elder has 
died leaving a widow and two children, girl and boy (the latter of course 
heir to the citle and estate). The younger is the villain of the piece, and an 
associate of coiners and thieves; but he keeps all this in the background, and 
acts the upright and affectionate son. He steals the boy, and hands him over 
to a gang of thieves, on condition of their keeping him out of the way, and 
assists with a great show of zeal in trying to find him again. The widow sees 
through his hypocrisy, but conceals her feelings, and watches him. When 
the boy has been missing for years, and is given up - the old man failing - and 
the villain’s plans nearly reaching their goal, the gang try a burglary on the 
house, not knowing that their old “pal” is there. And they put the boy in at 
the window to open the door for them. The uncle recognizes him, and his 
first idea is to shoot him (under the pretence of defending the house), but the 
widow interposes and strikes down the pistol, from mere motives of 
humanity first, but directly afterwards she finds it is her boy whose life she 
has thus saved. 

‘I doubt if this sketch includes characters and plot enough for a whole 
drama. You would probably find it necessary to work a second thread into the 
web, throughout. But I think the main interest of the piece would be 
interfered with by any love-story thrown in as an underplot. | should much 
like to see a piece without any lovers at all: it would be a feat in dramatic 
writing, and a bone for the critics.’ 

Though Wilfred Denver and his wife Nelly are very much in love, The 
Silver King certainly has no ‘love-story thrown in as an underplot’ and comes 
as close to a ‘piece without any lovers at all’ as any Victorian melodrama. This 
particular aspect of the drama must certainly have appealed to Dodgson who 
hoped for such a play nearly two decades earlier. 

In Morning Clouds we have a boy separated from his mother and nearly 
encountering her through a wild improbability. In The Silver King it is the 
father who is separated from his children, but the plot gives him good reason 
to encounter his daughter unrecognized. Both plays deal with this separation 
of child and parent, a separation Dodgson must certainly have felt since the 
early death of his mother in 1851. 

Perhaps the most astounding similarity between the two pieces lies in 
their endings. Dodgson envisioned a play with a quiet domestic scene as its 
finale, something which would have been, as he says ‘in marked contrast with 
the popular wind-up, in which all the characters are brought in, in utter 
defiance of all probability, to form a grand tableau’. The Silver King ends with 
just such a scene. As Dodgson puts it, ‘the storms of the drama have blown 
over’, and the final scene is of the Denver family with their two children. Mrs 
Denver is not a widow, as is the heroine of Dodgson’s proposed drama, and 
in place of the elderly father 7he Silver King provides the elderly servant 
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Jaikes. Dodgson’s song has become Jones’s prayer of thanksgiving, but 
certainly the Reverend Charles Dodgson would have approved. If Dodgson’s 
outline for Morning Clouds can be said to approximate in any way his notion 
of the ideal melodrama, it is no wonder he so admired The Silver King. 

In Dodgson’s life, too, we can find hints of why the play touched him. 
His love of children, and especially young girls, is well established, and there 
can be no doubt that Dodgson felt a special emotional attachment to his 
young friends and that he often viewed himself as a sort of surrogate parent 
or adoptive uncle. The Silver King has touching examples of both these sorts 
of characters. In the person of Jaikes, the elderly servant who looks after the 
presumed widow and her small children, Dodgson must certainly have seen 
something of himself, a man with no blood relation to the children, but 
who was none the less extremely important to them. 

It was the part of the little girl Cissy which always inspired Dodgson to 
send a gift to the young actress playing the role, and in the scene between 
Denver and his daughter we perhaps come to the core of Dodgson’s 
attraction to this play. Denver longs to hold his child on his knee, to kiss 
her and have her kiss him; yet he must also fear what others may think, and 
he knows he must hide his true feelings from the child. He longs to act like 
a parent, but knows that he cannot. However close his relationship with 
this bright little girl can be, it can never be quite what he would like. 

Does this situation describe Dodgson’s own relationships with his child 
friends? Certainly he longed for their approval, their kisses, their affection. 
And though he never admitted to worrying about what others thought about 
his relationships with children, there must have been some part of him that 
held back. For Dodgson knew that however close to a child he might 
become, there was always a parent whose relationship was closer. Did 
Dodgson long to be a parent and to have children of his own? He certainly 
would have made an exciting father for any child. But his children were all 
borrowed, just as Denver had to borrow his own child while he was still in 
disguise. Consider the scene between Denver and Cissy, and imagine, if you 
will, that the players are Charles Dodgson and Isa Bowman, or Gertrude 
Chataway, or Alice Liddell. 

Denver: Why are you crying, my dear? 

Cissy: The girls won't play with me. They wont speak to me. 

Denver: Why how’s that? What makes them so cruel? (Cissy 5 silent) 
Come, tell me all about it. You're not afraid of me, are you? 

Cissy: (Looking up into his face) No, | like you. 

Denver: That's right. I thought we should get on together. Now tell me all 
your troubles - why wont they play with you? 

Cissy: (Looking cautiously round) You wont tell anybody, will you? 

Denver: No I promise you - it shall be a secret. 
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Cissy: (/n a whisper) They say my father 
killed a man. (Denver starts up stung with pain 
and turns away his face) Ah! that makes you 
turn away from me. 

Denver: No! No, my dear, don’t think that. 
Tell me quick - what is your name? 

Cissy: Cissy Denver. 

Denver: (Aside) My own child! The sins of 
the father are visited upon the children. Oh, 
Heaven, ts it yust? What has this innocent lamb 
done that she should be hounded for my crime? 

Cissy: Why are you crying? 

Denver: Never mind me! Never mind me! 
Where do you live? 

Cissy: (Points) In here. Wilfred Denver 

Denver: In there? 

Cissy: Yes, will you come in? (Goes inside the cottage, leaves the door open. 
As soon as she sees the fire she runs to it) 

Denver: My own little Cissy that I left a toddling baby. (Evters cottage) 

Cissy: (Kneeling by fire and clapping hands) Oh, look! A fire! A fire! We 
havent had a fire for I don’t know how long. ( Warms her hands) 

Denver: (At back of table - aside) In this wretched hole and without a 
fire! (Comes to Cissy - aloud) Who else lives with you, Cissy? 

Cissy: Mother and Ned, and our old Jaikes. You don’t know our old 
Jaikes. I do love him! 

Denver: God bless him! Where are the others, Cissy? 

Cissy: I daresay Jaikes has gone to get some work, and mother is in the 
next room nursing Ned, I'll tell her you're here. 

Denver: No, no, I must go - I have no business here. 

Cissy: (who has been to inner door, opened it and looked in) No - mother 
isnt at home. Oh, I know, we can’t pay our rent, and she’s gone to ask the 
gentleman to let us stop on for a few days. 

Denver: (Aside) To stay on here! 

Cissy: (Runs to door) Ned’s in there, he’s asleep. (Denver is going to door 
to look, Cissy closes door and comes away) Hush! you mustn't wake him. He's 
been very ill. 

Denver: III! Not very ill? Not dangerously ill? 

Cissy: (Goes to him) Yes, but he's getting better. Won't you sit down and 
warm yourself. There's only one chair, but you may have that. 

Denver: (Szts) May I? And will you come and sit on my knee? (Holds out 
his arms) Dont be afraid - come! 

Cissy: (Going to him) Oh, I'm nota bit afraid of you. 

Denver: What has been the matter with your little brother? 
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Cissy: (Sitting on Denver’ knee) The doctor says he has not had enough to 
eat. We have been so poor; sometimes we have scarcely had anything for 
days. Mother tried to get a living by teaching, but when people found out 
who my father was, they wouldn't let her teach any more. 

Denver: (Aside) The Fiends! (Aloud) But your mother has had some 
money - some friends have sent her some, eh? 

Cissy: No, she has no friends. 

Denver: Yes, Cissy, yes - think again. She has had some money sent her? 

Cissy: No; who would send her money? 

Denver: (Aside) It has never reached her. (Aloud) And does the doctor 
think your little brother will get better? 

Cissy: Yes; if he could have nice things to eat. 

Denver: So he shall! Everything that money can buy. ( /akes out purse) 
Here, take this, you'll find plenty of money in that. 

Cissy: Is that for mother? Oh, that is kind. 

Denver: No, my dear, don't say that. Wait a minute. I’ve got some more 
money loose in my pocket. (7aking it out and putting it in purse) There, now 
youve got all my money. 

Cissy: And what will you do without it? 

Denver: Oh, I've got plenty more at home; and now - (Looking hungrily 
at her and longing to embrace her) | wonder if you'll give me a kiss? 

Cissy: Yes, that I will. 

Denver: (Jakes her in his arms and kisses her hungrily) Dont take any 
notice of me, dear - don't mind my kissing you. I had a little girl of my own 
once, and when | kiss you it seems as if she came back to me again. 

Cissy: She ts dead then? 

Denver: Yes, dead - (Aside) - to me. Suppose, Cissy, that you - I mean that 
I - (Aside) | can't say it! 

Cissy: I know I should have been very fond of you if you had been my 
father. 

Denver: (Clasps her in his arms eagerly and kisses her again and again) 
God bless you, my darling; you mustn't mind when your schoolfellows speak 
unkindly of your dead father. 

Cissy: | won't - I don't believe it’s true. I don’t believe he was a bad man, 
because if he had been, Jaikes and mother wouldn't have been so fond of him. 

Denver: Always think that, my dear, always think that. How thin your 
clothes are, dear. (He takes off his muffler and puts it round Cissy) There, dear, 
that will keep a little of the cold out. 

Cissy: Oh, isn't it pretty? 

Denver: There, now run and find your mother and give her that purse. 

Cissy: And who shall I tell her gave it to me? 

Denver: Say somebody gave it to you who happened to see you and 
thought you were like a little girl he had lost. 
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This scene of an adult man befriending a young girl (albeit his own 
daughter) must have struck home for Dodgson. How many times had he 
played out such a scene in a railway carriage, on the pier at Eastbourne, or the 
beach at Sandown? It is difficult to imagine that Dodgson, who wept at the 
beauty of a cathedral on his Russian journey, would not have been weeping 
at the art of this play by the time the line ‘I know I should have been very 
fond of you if you had been my father’ was spoken. And certainly the faith of 
the child in her father's innocence - symbolic of the innocent faith of children 
in general which Dodgson so adored - must have struck him. 

We see, too, in this scene, a different perspective on Dodgson’s showered 
affections towards young girls. Here we have a young girl alone in her home 
with a strange man (whom she does not know to be her father). The audience 
accepts that she is not uncomfortable in this situation; and that there is 
nothing unseemly or paedophilic in the fact that Denver ‘looks hungrily at 
her and longs to embrace her’ and then ‘takes her in his arms and kisses her 
hungrily’. The /lustrated London News, in fact, called this the ‘most touching’ 
scene in the play. How similar is this scene to those encounters which 
Dodgson had with little girls and which seem, to the twenty-first century 
mind, to constitute inappropriate behaviour? We have often sounded the 
cry that a nineteenth-century man cannot be judged by post-Freudian 
standards; in 7he Silver King we have evidence of the pre-Freudian standards 
which society applied to relationships between grown men and young girls - 
standards which vindicate Dodgson’s behaviour as acceptable. And while 
Dodgson cannot have seen this play as his justification in the twenty-first 
century, he occupied a unique place in the audience - perhaps more 
sympathetic to and appreciative of the situation than any of the tens of 
thousands who flocked to see the play. 

Shakespeare inspired him and ‘raised his mind above itself’. Gilbert and 
Sullivan amused him. But if you asked Charles Dodgson to name his 
favourite play, he might have responded with The Silver King. And if he did, 
we should hardly be surprised. 
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BULGARIAN TRANSLATIONS OF 
LEWIS CARROLLS WORKS 


by Maria Pipeva 


Lewis Carroll’s work was introduced to the Bulgarian reading public 
nearly seventy years after the publication of Alices Adventures in Wonderland 
- much later than in many other countries of the world. It seems that the 
linguistic complexity of the Alice books, their all-pervasive ‘Englishness’, so 
alien to the Bulgarian tradition of children’s literature, presented apparently 
insurmountable problems. It was not until the 1930s - the period when 
Bulgarian children’s literature itself came of age and there was an 
unprecedented boom in the publishing of original books and translations 
from a widening range of languages and genres - that the Bulgarian scene was 
finally prepared to receive Carroll. Since then, five translations of the full 
original text of Alice’s Adventures have appeared in Bulgarian, and three of 
Looking-Glass. In this article they are discussed in chronological order and 
in the context of the period when they were published - its socio-cultural 
scene and the prevalent literary translation norms. 


Goldman’s translation (1933)! 

The translation of Alices Adventures was the most notable achievement 
in translated children’s literature of the inter-war period in Bulgaria. It was one 
of the still few translations made from the language of the original and giving 
the text in full, without any adaptations or abridgments. The only significant 
deviation was the omission of Carroll’s introductory verse, ‘All in the golden 
afternoon. . ... Thus, Goldman's text was one of the first to indicate a changing 
perception of the nature and functions of translated literature, and a gradual 
shift of translation norms from those dictating acceptability (i.e. ‘the 
modification or manipulation of the text to make it fit social or linguistic 
conventions of the target culture’) to those requiring adequacy 
(i.e. ‘the maximum preservation of the features of the source text’), both 
socio-cultural and linguistic. In the case of Alice, the requirements of adequacy 
called for a pioneering work, since there were no established strategies and 
models to follow either in the native tradition or in the translated literature. 
Intuitively, Goldman found the appropriate way to handle a text whose appeal 
lies not in a strong story-line, in amusing incident or thrilling adventure (as in 
all books with which Bulgarian children were familiar) but rather in the 
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sophisticated play with language and the ingenious twists of logic. In other 
words, he arrived at the realisation that with such books ‘the only way to be 
faithful to the original text (i.e. to its verbal playfulness) is paradoxically to 
be unfaithful to it (i.e. to its vocabulary and grammar)’. 

Many instances of wordplay in Carroll’s text have been effectively rendered 
by replacement with a Bulgarian pun or some related rhetorical device (rhyme, 
alliteration, syntactic ambiguity), or by introducing new puns, as 
compensation for wordplay lost elsewhere. This strategy is most consistently 
applied in Chapter IX, “The Mock Turtle’s Story’, containing several of 
Goldman's memorable achievements. Some of the Bulgarian names he 
invented for the characters and fancy subjects taught at the school in the sea 
have become stock expressions, still used by those readers who grew up with 
his translation of Alices Adventures. For instance, the Classics Master, who is 
‘an old crab’ teaching ‘Laughing and Grief’,* in Goldman's version is a rat (an 
allusion to the Bulgarian idiom ‘a book-rat’, meaning ‘a bookworm’) who 
teaches from a book called ‘O VIR, I LIVADA’ (literally, “Oh, pond and 
meadow!’; paronymous to the Bulgarian pronunciation of ‘Homer, the Iliad’). 

Regrettably, Goldman’s achievement is uneven: alongside the apt 
renditions, there are passages which sound, by today’s standards, dated and 
clumsy, and some of the key puns are translated descriptively or literally, 
thereby losing their effect. Such failings can be attributed to purely subjective 
factors (the translator's proficiency in English, his creativity, etc.) but it can also 
be argued that the still fluid translation norms at that time played an 
important role. The adherence to a more or less homogeneous literary style 
limited the translator’s options in coping with wordplay, where the use of 
informal vocabulary and structure could have given better opportunities for 
effective punning. In that respect the norms of acceptability (the 
cultural/literary notions of what language is appropriate in a work of fiction, 
especially one meant for children in the receiving culture) prevailed. But, for 
all its imperfections, Goldman’s translation should by no means be underrated; 
it broke new ground in translation practices, and for over six decades it has 
been the only viable rendering of Alices Adventures in Bulgarian. Since its first 
publication it has gone through more than five editions and is still in print. 


Sechanov’s translation (1943)° 

Published ten years later than Goldman's pioneering translation, this 
rendition is a step back. While some individual puns have obviously been 
borrowed from Goldman, wordplay is awkwardly or literally treated (or 
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omitted altogether) and there is little awareness of the book’s linguistic 
complexity, playfulness, irony and paradox. For instance, the understatement 
and the humorous effect it produces in‘. . . if you drink much from a bottle 
marked “poison’, it is almost certain to disagree with you, sooner or later’® is 
completely lost in this Bulgarian version which, backtranslated, reads: *. . . 
you will certainly die, sooner or later’ (my italics). The ridiculously pompous 
and complicated sentences of the Mouse's ‘dry story in Chapter II have been 
broken down to simple clauses, and thus Carroll’s mockery of Victorian 
education is destroyed. The style is stilted, full of obsolete words and clumsy 
expressions, and only the verses (rather loosely rendered by the eminent 
Bulgarian children’s poet Asen Bosev) do some justice to the original. In 
short, this translation is hardly readable and though it went through a second 
edition in 1948, today it can be of interest to bibliographers alone. 


Gechev’s translation (1965)’ 

The first Bulgarian translation of Looking-Glass was published in one 
book together with the second edition (slightly updated) of Goldman's Alices 
Adventures. Gechev also wrote the foreword, whose first part retells the 
content of Carroll’s introductory verse in Alices Adventures (‘All in the golden 
afternoon. . .’). The second part, directly addressing the child-reader, is of 
special interest: it not only provides, in an accessible form, some biographical 
information on the author, but also tries to account for the world-wide 
popularity of the Alice books. The short forewords to the previous 
translations of Alices Adventures (the 1933 one was by the great Bulgarian 
lyrical poet Nikolai Liliev) emphasised the fantasy, wit and the play with 
language and logic. Unlike them, Gechev’s foreword presents Carroll 
exclusively as a satirist and critic of ‘bourgeois society. Wit and nonsense 
are seen as a means of exposing the stupidity and tyranny of the ruling classes, 
and imagination is praised only because, allegedly, it prepares the mind to 
absorb scientific knowledge more successfully. In short, the Alice books are 
extolled as useful reading for the future ‘builders of the perfect social order - 
communism’. This crude ideological interpretation may sound absurd but 
back in the 1960s it was probably seen as the necessary excuse to slip fantasy 
in through the back door. After all, that was the first official post-1944 entry 
of Alice into a literature which for two decades had been dominated by ‘social 
realism’ and had been subject to strict ideological control. 

Stefan Gechev is a fiction writer, poet and translator with a good 
command of several European languages, best known for his outstanding 
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Peter Chouklevs illustration of the White Rabbit in the Bulgarian edition of 1965 


translations of classical and modern Greek poetry, and Through the Looking- 
Glass is his only translation from English. The result is comparable to 
Goldman's three decades earlier: there are passages rendered with remarkable 
ingenuity, and others whose punning and logical paradox are lost to the 
Bulgarian reader due to the translator's failure to spot the wordplay or to find 
appropriate equivalents. Gechev is at his best in the rendition of the verses, 
especially ‘Jabberwocky’ and Humpty Dumpty’s interpretations of the 
nonsense words in it. To this day Bulgarian readers remember and quote 
with delight the first stanza in Gechev’s translation. And yet, ‘Jabberwocky’ 
makes much more sense in Bulgarian because of the normalisation of some 
of Carroll’s famous invented words: ‘vorpal’ has become simply ‘sharp’, 
‘galumphing’ is ‘galloping’, ‘frabjous’ is ‘glorious’. 
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Again, as with Goldman, 
there is a marked effort to 
preserve the distinctive 
features of the original, 
without adaptation or 
naturalisation, but subjective 
factors and the prevalent 
stylistic conventions of 
the receiving culture (the 
requirements to keep to a 
standard, literary style) have 
limited the — translator’s 
options. On the whole, this 
leads to ‘normalisation, as 


with ‘Jabberwocky’, but at 


times it produces the 
opposite effect: many 
episodes sound more 
nonsensical than in the 
original, as deliberate 


ambiguities are lost and the 
misunderstandings between 


the characters are left 
unmotivated. For example, 
the Bulgarian reader is 


utterly baffled by the Red 
Queen’s claim that if you 
take a bone from a dog, what 
will remain is the dog's collar 
(vs. its temper, in the 
original), as the play upon 
the literal and figurative 
sense of the verb ‘to lose’ and 
its various collocations is not 
rendered in the translation. 
The chess problem on the 
opening pages of Looking- 
Glass, which structures the 
action and motivates the 
characters ‘moves’, 1s also 
absent from Gechev's version 
and that deprives its reader of 
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all-important points of reference available to the reader of the original. 
Finally, the illustrations heighten the surreal quality of the Bulgarian text. 
The artist, Petur Chouklev, is a distinguished artist and professor at the 
Bulgarian Academy of Arts who has illustrated scores of children’s books 
over the last four decades. His idiosyncratic style, with its profusion of 
elaborate detail and taste for the grotesque, appeals to many adults, who 
find it particularly suited to Carroll’s dream worlds. But some informal 
research among contemporary children and adults recalling their response 
when they were young has revealed that younger readers find the pictures 
rather frightening or ‘ugly’. What is more, some of the key fantastic 
characters and episodes in both Alice books (the Caterpillar, Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, Humpty Dumpty) are either missing or indistinctly 
presented in the illustrations. In my opinion, this also contributes to the 
blurred, chaotic impression the books have left in many young readers - 
because for more than thirty years the Goldman/Gechev edition illustrated 
by Chouklev has been the standard Bulgarian Alice with which generations of 
Bulgarians have grown up. 

On balance, Carroll's early translations in Bulgarian did not do full justice 
to the original. And yet, they played an important cultural role by 
introducing Alice, a type of book hitherto unknown in the receiving 
tradition, and by defying the notion that texts of such linguistic and 
cognitive intricacy are ‘untranslatable’, in principle. Even the failings of the 
early translations turned out to be productive, as they fuelled the ambition of 
younger translators to produce better versions. 

The growing dissatisfaction with the available translations came to a head 
in the 1990s with an outburst of renewed interest in Carroll’s work. In the 
years 1993-97 the apparently unco-ordinated efforts of several translators 
and publishers produced no less than three new renderings of the Alice books. 


Spiriev and Marinova’s translation (1993)* 

Paradoxically, the first attempt to improve upon earlier achievements 
turned out to be the worst Bulgarian translation of Carroll. It did make a 
contribution - the first and still only rendition of Phantasmagoria, The 
Hunting of the Snark and A Tangled Tale. Besides, Alice’s Adventures was for 
the first time published with Carroll’s own illustrations. But in all other 
respects this edition is a failure. Perhaps in a misguided pursuit of accuracy 
and faithfulness to the original, the translators have adopted the curious 
tactics of literal rendering of the puns, accompanied by explanatory 
footnotes. With rare exceptions, the verses are translated with a total 


"Lewis Carroll, Selected Works, in three parts, translated by Milen Spiriev and ‘Temenouga 


Marinova: Hippopo, Varna, 1993 (Part 1: Alisa v stranata na chudesata; Part 2: Alisa v ogledalnia swiat: 
Part 3: Phantasmagoria). 
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A priceless version of the Hatter by Chouklev 


disregard for metre and rhyme; the text as a whole betrays a poor command 
of Bulgarian vocabulary and syntax - so it fails to meet the requirements of 
either acceptability or adequacy. 

Such incompetence is a regrettable anachronism in Bulgarian translation 
practice in the 1990s, but the technique of handling wordplay, the selection 
of Carroll’s works and the general design of the three volumes may be seen 
as indicative of a new tendency. For the first time Alice was not presented as 
a children’s book, and Carroll as a children’s author. Unlike the previous 
translations, this one was not issued by publishers specializing in children’s 
literature. he presentation of the information in the footnotes (as well as the 
very presence of numerous footnotes) clearly does not presuppose a child 
reader. In their native culture the Alice books have always been ambivalent 
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texts, that is, texts which function simultaneously in the children’s and in 
the adult literary system.’ In Bulgaria, for a long time they were seen 
primarily as children’s books. But, with changing literary standards and 
readers’ tastes, the shortcomings of the Goldman/Gechev version were 
getting more visible, and many young readers seemed to find the books too 
strange, incomprehensible or boring. The Spiriev/Marinova translation may 
be seen as an attempt (regrettably clumsy) to revitalise Alice by targeting it on 
an adult readership. 


Chohadzhieva’s translation (1995)'° 

Pavlina Chohadzhieva, a gifted professional translator of English fiction, 
has given the Bulgarian reading public its first Alice in which both the 
cultural and the linguistic distinctiveness of the original have been 
consistently preserved. (It is also the first Bulgarian edition with Tenniel’s 
illustrations.) The translator’s highest priority has been to render adequately 
all instances of punning and for this purpose she has freely exploited a variety 
of registers, according to the situation, no longer adhering to a unified 
literary style. The use of informal vocabulary and structure has enabled her to 
use the resources of the contemporary Bulgarian language to the full and so 
to cope, with extraordinary inventiveness, with many instances of wordplay 
previously omitted or poorly translated (the tale/tail, not/knot puns in 
Chapter III, most of the puns in “The Mock Turtle’s story’). 

At times Chohadzhieva has not hesitated to use some cultural adaptation 
(e.g. giving a typically Bulgarian name to the Mock Turtle) in order to 
preserve the original pun, or to introduce totally new puns in positions where 
the original text contains none, but the Bulgarian words present an 
opportunity for wordplay. For example, in her conversation with the Duchess 
at the beginning of Chapter IX Alice formulates the rule of how various 
spices influence people’s character, and concludes that it is ‘barley-sugar and 
such things that make children sweet-tempered. I only wish people knew 
that: then they wouldn't be so stingy about it, you know... .’.'' ‘Stingy’ is 
unambiguous in English and there is no play upon words in the last sentence. 
Chohadzhieva, however, uses two words: a polysemous Bulgarian noun 
whose colloquial meaning is ‘a stingy person’, and an adjective derived from 
the literal sense of the same noun, meaning ‘with a strong sour taste’. So 
Alice’s conclusion is that adults become stingy because they put a lot of such 


Poetics of Children’s Literature by Zohar Shavit: The University of Georgia Press, Athens and 
London, 1986, 


Alisa v stranata na chudesata (Alices Adventures in Wonderland), translated by Pavlina 
Chohadzhieva: Fama, Sofia, 1995. 


"The Complete Mlustrated Lewis Carroll, Wordsworth Editions, 1996, p. 87. 
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spices in their food - and a new pun is created. Moreover, by substituting 
‘adults’ for the original ‘people’ the translator clearly sides with a child’s point 
of view. Similar strategies are used on many other occasions and the 
contemporary, idiomatic, informal (though not slangy) language sounds 
quite ‘natural’, comprehensible and amusing to the Bulgarian reader of today. 

Only five years have passed since the publication of Chohadzhieva’s 
version but it has been received enthusiastically by young readers as well as 
adults and is already well known to the Bulgarian public. This is an 
encouraging sign that Alice is regaining the ‘ambivalent’ text which belongs 
simultaneously to children’s and adult literature. Recently, this process was 
speeded up by the appearance of the latest translation of the two Alice books. 


Komogorova and Vulkova’s translation (1996, 1997)!” 

Apparently this team (two young translators who specialize in translating 
contemporary English fantasy and experimental fiction) worked on Alice 
simultaneously with Chohadzhieva, but none of them knew of the other’s 
project; it was a matter of chance and publishers’ policy that Chohadzhieva’s 
appeared first. Basically, Komogorova and Vulkova have adopted the same 
approach as in the previous translation: striving at both socio-cultural and 
linguistic adequacy and giving the rendition of stylistic peculiarities, 
wordplay in particular, pride of place. The method for achieving this goal is 
also similar: the free use of a variety of registers. The underlying similarity 
of strategy in two contemporary versions produced independently is 
significant: it indicates a general shift in translation norms and a freedom 
from earlier constraints on children’s literature to adhere to a strictly literary 
style, apparently for educational reasons. 

There are, however, some important differences between the two versions 
in the way in which the general principles are applied. Whereas 
Chohadczhieva uses a varied, often informal vocabulary and structure but still 
keeps within the bounds of standard language, Komogorova and Vulkova 
freely introduce substandard expressions: contemporary slang (at times - 
school slang), occasional vulgarisms, dialect words. The effect is mixed; on 
the one hand, this strategy often helps the translators to salvage puns which 
might have been lost otherwise. It also makes the book eminently readable, 
close to contemporary experience and very funny - and this is a deliberate 
attempt to woo the young readers, to win them back for a book that has 
started to gain the reputation of being ‘difficult’ and ‘boring’. On the other 


Alisa v ogledalnia sviat (Through the Looking-Glass), translated by Svetlana Komogorova-Komo 
and Silvia Vulkova: Damyan Yakov, Sofia, 1996; Alisa v stranata na chudesata (Alices Adventures 
in Wonderland), trans. by Svetlana Komogorova-Komo and Silvia Vulkova: Damyan Yakov, 


Sofia, 1997. 
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Chouklevs Humpty Dumpty owes nothing to Tenniel 


hand, this approach raises some questions. Slang is the most dynamic layer of 
any language - so will the book not sound dated in a few years’ time? Also, 
the use of vivid colloquialisms is rather indiscriminate and this results in the 
loss of speech individualisation of the characters. For instance, while the 
difference in social status between the White Rabbit and Pat the gardener 
clearly comes through in the way they speak in the original, in this Bulgarian 
version both use the same slangy, substandard language - and this 
misrepresents social hierarchies in Alice's native world. Occasionally the 
translators have introduced slang neologisms associated with recent 
phenomena in Bulgarian society (industrial piracy, local Mafiosi, etc.). Such 
elements are patently alien to Carroll's world and the norm of socio-cultural 
adequacy is violated. But obviously the translators’ primary goal has been to 
appeal to a contemporary public and, to reach that goal, they have risked 
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resorting to anachronism and collage rather than losing anything of Carroll's 
style. 

Another difference between Chohadzhieva’s translation and that of 
Komogorova and Vulkova deserves some comment here, and it Is also related 
to the ‘implied reader’ of the text. Judging by the strategies discussed above, 
he/she is unmistakably the contemporary Bulgarian child or teenager. But, 
unlike Chohadzhieva, the rwo authors of the latest translation have supplied 
their texts (both Alices Adventures and Looking-Glass) with rather detailed 
commentary in the form of footnotes. Some explain private references and 
jokes in the original (Carroll’s outing with Alice Liddell and her sisters to 
which the introductory verse alludes, the prototypes of some characters and 
the word play upon their names, etc.). Others explicate the references to a 
shared cultural background, taken for granted by the English reader (the 


nursery-rhyme characters, the parodies of popular verses, the idioms brought 


The Lion and the Unicorn dominate the King in Chouklev’s illustration 
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to life in the Cheshire Cat or the Mad Hatter, the bathing machines, Bonfire 
Night, etc.). This is the first time Bulgarian readers have been given such 
information (the footnotes in Spiriev and Marinova’s translation are of a 
totally different type and serve different purposes). The footnotes may be 
taken as yet another attempt to help young, inexperienced readers and to 
enrich their knowledge of a foreign culture. But the use of explanatory notes 
is in itself quite unusual in a children’s book, and the presentation of the 
information in them clearly suggests that the implied reader is an adult with 
a rather sophisticated vocabulary and a considerable social experience. For 
example, there are references to Disraeli, to Victorian mores, and such 
expressions as ‘rhythmic structure and rhyming pattern’ are used. 

Taken together, the stylistic peculiarities of the latest translation of the 
Alice books make it a unique text, unprecedented in its frank ambivalence 
of addressee. As pointed out above, Chohadzhieva strove to produce an 
ambivalent text, too, but in a more subtle way, without going to the extremes 
detectable in the Komogorova/Vulkova version. The more conservative 
readers will probably prefer Chohadzhieva’s version; those who relish 
uninhibited, irreverent play with language even at the expense of some 
jarring notes may like Komogorova and Vulkova's better. But both recent 
translations are indicative of a new perception of Carroll in Bulgaria: as an 
author able to communicate with a very wide and varied reading public - 
from the young child who is captivated by Alice’s fantastic, though slightly 
puzzling, adventures, through the perky teenager, revelling in Alice’s 
individual triumph over the social and linguistic rules of the grown-ups, to 
the adult who can fully appreciate the Alice books as part of the world’s 
cultural heritage. 

At present, the Alice books are available on the Bulgarian book-market 
in three translations: those of Goldman and Gechev, Chohadzhieva, and 
Komogorova and Vulkova (the others have not stood the test of time and 
are out of print). Such variety and competition is a healthy sign. One could 
only wish for more interest coming from literary critics and reviewers who 
could help the readers make an informed choice. 
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THE FIRST SWEDISH ALICE 
by Christina Bjork 


The first Swedish edition of Alices Adventures in Wonderland, called Alices 
Afventyr i Sagolandet, was published in 1870, with a foreword by Emily 
Nonnen, the translator. 

Emily Nonnen was a painter and writer of children’s books in both 
English and Swedish, as well as a translator from both languages. She says in 
her foreword that she was ‘exhorted by the author’ to translate the book and 
that she was personally acquainted with the Liddell girls and ‘especially the 
beautiful Alice’. 

I have cried to find evidence of her possible meetings with Charles 
Dodgson and the Liddell family, but I have failed so far. He is not mentioned 
in the biography of the Nonnen sisters, Systrarna pa Liseberg. He is not 
mentioned in other essays about Nonnen, nor in 7he Swedish Artists’ 
Dictionary in the text about Emily, her mother and her sisters. Nor is she 
mentioned in Dodgson’s diaries. As the publishing house no longer exists, 
there is no record of whether the 
translation was authorized or 
not. 

According to Warren Weaver, 
Swedish first editions are rare 
indeed, the rarest after the 
German, Russian and Danish 
first editions. He lists six or 
seven copies in the USA and 
UK. To this we can add one in 
the Lennart Hellsing Collection 
deposited in the Swedish 
Children’s Book Institute in 
Stockholm, plus the duty copies 
at the Royal Library in 
Stockholm and the university 
libraries of Lund and Uppsala. 

For those who wonder what 
Emily Nonnen says in_ her 
foreword, a translation follows. 
Some readers may have the 
facsimile of the Swedish first Cae Pe ae 
edition, which was published in Sag tee Eee te 
1984. This was edited with an — Emily Nonnen: translator of the first Swedish Alice 
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introduction by Lars Backstrom, who provides a brief biographical sketch 
of Lewis Carroll and a critical appreciation of the book. 

Unfortunately Lars Backstrom’s introduction has some factual errors in it, 
which we hope you will excuse. For instance, he states that Dodgson sat up 
all night writing Alices Adventures Under Ground after the famous boat trip, 
but this is untrue, for although he made some notes of the chapter headings 
on the train the day after, he did not start to write until later when Alice 
had pestered him many times. It took him two years to finish the manuscript. 
According to Backstrom, Charles Kingsley, ‘a well-known novelist, who had 
written The Water Babies, visited the Liddell family and was delighted by 
Dodgson’s manuscript, which he thought should be printed. Dodgson was 
encouraged by the idea, and thus in a few years’ time there was a book, Alices 
Adventures in Wonderland.’ 

Robinson Duckworth, ‘the duck’ in Alices Adventures, wrote that Henry 
Kingsley (not his brother Charles) had urged Dodgson to publish the book. 
But Duckworth’s memory was at fault. Dodgson did not meet Henry 
Kingsley until 9 August 1864, by which time he had long since decided to 
publish Alices Adventures in Wonderland, and had commissioned Tenniel to 
illustrate the book. It was George MacDonald and his family who 
encouraged Dodgson to publish Alices Adventures. Although Kingsley might 
have seen the manuscript at the Deanery, he could not have done so before 
November 1864 when Dodgson finally presented it to Alice. 

Backstrom also perpetuates a number of other errors and inaccuracies, 
stating, for example, that Dodgson was left-handed, for which there is not a 
shred of evidence, and opted for the theory that Dodgson was a man with a 
dual personality. ‘Furthermore, Carroll's female self was a /ittle girl, with 
nothing in common with the mature, grown-up female sex,’ he writes. 
‘Carroll wrote about Alice, Dodgson always got himself little girls as friends, 
only to abandon them as they grew up.” None of these theories is sustainable 
in the light of modern scholarship. 

| have translated Emily Nonnen’s text, and Lars Backstrom has worked 
through it with me to eliminate my worst grammatical blunders. It is not 
easy to translate znto a foreign language. 


Christina Bjork 


Emily Nonnen’s Foreword 

As exhorted by the author, I have transferred into Swedish this little 
piece of work, which had had great success in England, as well as in several 
other countries, into whose languages it has been translated. Miss Yonge, well 
known even here as the authoress of Heir of Redclyffe and other excellent 
works, rates it among the three foremost products of its kind which have 
recently been published in England, second only to Charles Kingsley’s 
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brilliant Water Babies; no small achievement in a literature as rich in excellent 
books for children and young people as English. 

While so much practical knowledge, according to the demands of 
modern times, has to be acquired during childhood, it cannot do any damage 
to give imagination free range on occasion. Thus it is my hope that my young 
Swedish readers will accompany little Alice on her wonderful wanderings in 
Fairy-Tale-Land, with its ever changing images and endless transformations, 
so vividly represented here. 

Since I am personally acquainted with the three young girls to 
whom the book is dedicated, and especially the beautiful Alice, it has 
thus been a double pleasure for me to transfer her ‘adventures’ into the 
Swedish language, although not an easy task, on account of the many witty 
word-games, which are barely translatable, as well as the allusions to 
many nursery tales [in Swedish she explains this expression with the old- 
fashioned word ‘ammsagor’ = nursing-tales], virtually a distinct branch 
of English literature, so assimilated with all classes of society, that they 
now and then give an intimation that they, like a fresh breath from 
childhood, could be dimly seen even in the most eminent authors’ and 
scientists works. 

As for the travesties of the verses, | have, where possible, used domestic 
poetry better known to my readers (as I heard that the German translator 
did), as they will thereby in all probability gain more interest. 

And now, my young readers, I wish you all a Merry Christmas, and | 
include this little book in the same benevolence, with which you have 
hitherto always looked upon the little writings by your friend 

The Translator 
About the Translator 

Emily Nonnen, who lived from 1812 until 1905, had an English 
Christian name and spent her first seven years in London. Then her German- 
English family moved to Gothenburg, but she still had friends and relations 
in her old home country and maintained good contacts with them. When 
she translated the book she called Alice’s Afventyr i Sagolandet only a few 
years after its publication in England, this was thanks to her connections with 
an absolutely central cultural environment, that of Oxford. As she says in her 
preface, she had met ‘the beautiful Alice’ and had been encouraged by the 
author to translate the book. 

Herself a painter, Emily Nonnen also wrote books for children and 
young adults. She had, in addition, been the editor of a short-lived children’s 
magazine in Gothenburg, 7alltrasten (The Song- Thrush). 

You will meet a fluent stylist and an ambitious translator in 
Nonnen’s version of the first Alice book. Especially in some of the poetry 
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translations it is doubrful that she has found her equal among the book's later 
translators. She produced a substantially correct version of the sentimental 
introductory poem; she made the ballad of Father William sound almost as 
funny as in English. Instead of Carroll's joke with Isaac Watts, she put in a 
parody of Esaias Tegnér's poem about the growing-up of Fritjof and Ingeborg, 
in the epic poem Fritjofs saga (The Saga of Fritjof). Here the crocodile came 
in to replace the future viking, Fritjof - rather aptly, one might say. 

However, she did not manage to find out that the Dodo, the bird 
exterminated in the seventeenth century, is a Dront in Swedish. And although 
mock-turtle soup did exist in the Swedish language (since 1832, according to 
the Dictionary of the Swedish Academy) in the shape of the ‘falsk 
skoéldpaddssoppa, she let the fake turtle stay a “Mockturtel’ (hardly 
comprehensible in Swedish). A funny mistake we shall have to forgive is 
that a ‘bank’ where Alice falls asleep in the beginning was rendered a ‘mdéssig 
bank’ (a mossy bench/seat). 

Otherwise it was a well-made Swedish version of Alices Adventures that 
appeared in Sweden in 1870. Of the illustrations, more than half have been 
omitted for reasons of economy, but still the text is unabridged and sounds 
good in Swedish. Here in the reprint you can check if you think it is suited 
for reading aloud to children or grandchildren more than a hundred years later. 

[Written in this form in 1984 for the reprint of the original Swedish 
edition of Alices Adventures, but published there in a clumsily shortened 
version | had had no opportunity to check. 

Lars Backstrom. | 


Additional Biographical Details 

Emily Nonnen got her artistic education in Copenhagen from May 1838 
until August 1839 from a Professor Rérbye, who took only four students, 
one of whom was Princess Louise, later Queen of Denmark. 

Emily had four sisters, only one of whom married, and a brother, who 
started the first agricultural school in Sweden. The four unmarried sisters, 
including Emily, lived together at the mansion ee three of them until 
a ripe old age. Emily died aged 93 on 14 January (!) 1905. 


Lars Backstrom 

Born in 1925, Lars Backstrom is a Swedish poet, author and literary 
critic. Among his books of the nineties are Selected Poems 1952-92, anda 
book of essays about children’s and juvenile literature. This contains, among 
other things, the complete version of this introduction to Carroll, a 
comparison between Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll, and a comparison 
(Hunting for God’) of Carroll’s Snark poem with Herman Melville's Moby 
Dick. He also wrote a short book about the ideas of George Orwell: Orwell 
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THE WELSH EDITIONS OF THE ALICE BOOKS 


by Ivor Wynne Jones 


During the 1998 Lewis Carroll centennial commemorations, more 
especially at Oxford and Philadelphia, it became apparent that very little 
was known about the various Welsh editions of the Alice books - Welsh being 
a language spoken by only half-a-million (19%) of the people of Wales, 
with a few thousand more scattered across the globe and heavy 
concentrations in Pennsylvania and Patagonia. 

There are two quite different translations of Alices Adventures 
in Wonderland and one of Through the Looking-Glass, by novelist Morris 
Selyf Roberts, who died on 26 March 1995, aged 82 (born 1912). His 
non-Welsh-speaking wife called him ‘Morris’ but to everyone else he 
was ‘Selyf’. There are also drastically condensed translations by Aneurin 
Jenkins-Jones. 

Born at Corwen, the son of a Wesleyan minister, Selyf Roberts began 
his working life as a bank clerk at Llandudno, where he also served as 
organist at Ebeneser Chapel. Apart from five years in the Army - three 
of them as a prisoner-of-war in Libya, Italy and Germany - he spent the 
rest of his working life at bank branches in Liverpool, Manchester 
and Oswestry. As so often happens in Wales, his prolific authorship 
was a spare time activity - after he had attended to his duties as a lay 
preacher. 

His first Alice translation, Anturiaethau Alys yng Ngwlad Hud (Alice's 
Adventures in the Country of Magic) was published in 1953 by Gee's Press, 
Denbigh. There were 2,000 copies in at least three different case bindings. 
Some were signed Gyda dymuniadau da, M. Selyf Roberts. (With good 
wishes). All had the same dust jacket, illustrated in brown monochrome with 
[Jandudno’s White Rabbit statue (then complete with ears and paws). It sold 
for 3s Gd (17'p of the present decimal currency). 

In 1975 Selyf Roberts told me it was while he was at Llandudno that he 
first became aware of the link between Alice Liddell and the Alice of Carroll's 
Wonderland. His interest was aroused by the publicity surrounding the 1932 
centenary of Carroll’s birth, which led to the 1933 unveiling of Llandudno’s 
White Rabbit memorial outside Penmorfa, the house which the Liddells 
owned from 1862 to 1873. 

Selyf Roberts returned to the subject during the 1952 celebrations 
marking the centenary of Alice Liddell’s birth and he soon produced his 
translation of Alices Adventures in Wonderland. 

‘] wrote a complete translation but Gee insisted on an abridged version. 
In the end I agreed and I edited it down to what appeared in June 1953,’ he 
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told me. Always a perfectionist in his writing, his abridged translation was 
in pure literary Welsh. 

His translation of the introductory ‘All in the golden afternoon’ was a 
superb demonstration of his wish to keep faith with the original author. 
While creating a delightfully flowing original poem he imparted exactly the 
same information and sentiments as Lewis Carroll. Let us look at the first 
verse: 

Hamddenol hwyliwn dros y dwr 
Yn eurwawl y prynhawn, 

An deurwyf dan anghelfydd bwys 
Dwyfraich blentynnaidd iawn, 

Tra crwydrar bad wrth fympwy llyw 
Mewn dwylo bach, di-ddawn. 


It says, in loose translation back into English: 
Leisurely we sail across the water 
In the golden light of the afternoon 
With two oars used unskilfully by 
Two very infant arms, 
While the boat wanders at the whim of the rudder 
In little unskilled hands. 


Chapter III of Carroll’s book was omitted in its entirety from the 
abridged translation. So were Chapters V and IX although the necessary 
linking words were incorporated into the translator's eight chapters 
(compared with Carroll’s twelve). Chapters XJ and XII of Carroll’s book were 
merged into one in the translation. 

‘This kind of book needed illustrations if it were ever to appeal to 
children but the Tenniel drawings were still in copyright in 1953, and 
Gee were not sufficiently interested to invest in some other arrangement, 
Selyf Roberts told me. It took the publishers five years to clear their 
stock of the unillustrated Anturiaethau Alys yng Ngwlad Hud and Selyt 
Roberts could not persuade them to publish his translation of Through the 
Looking-Glass. 

In 1975 Alys yn Nhir Swyn (Alice in the Land of Charm) was published 
under the imprint of Gomer Press, of Llandysul. It was a 16-page large type 
(and large page, 205 x 260 mm) summary of Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland, adapted by Aneurin Jenkins-Jones. It was actually printed in 
Italy, from black film prepared in Wales to fit the co-edition colour plates of 
what appeared in English as Alices Adventures in Wonderland, published by 
World Distributors, Manchester, under the 1975 copyright of Editions-Lito, 
Paris. The illustrations were by ‘Hutchings’. Later the same year a similar 
Italian-printed co-edition Welsh summarised version of Alices Adventures, 
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also by Aneurin Jenkins-Jones, but using different words, was published in 
24-page AS format by Gomer Press, under the title of 7u Hwnti Dwll y 
Gwningen Wen (Beyond the Hole of the White Rabbit). It was illustrated in 
full colour by Monique Gorde, and sold for 20p. 

Gomer Press published a full translation of Selyf Roberts's Alice’ 
Adventures in Wonderland, in 1982, retaining his 1953 title, Anturiaethau Alys 
yng Ngwlad Hud. \t was a paperback, selling at £1.95. Incredibly, it also 
appeared without any illustrations although by then the Tenniel drawings 
could have been incorporated without a fee. For this 1982 edition Selyf 
Roberts completely revised his 1952 manuscript, and replaced his pure 
literary Welsh of the chapel pulpit with what has come to be known as 
Cymraeg byw, the ‘living Welsh’ now more familiar to the classroom. 

Whereas his name had appeared as M. Selyf Roberts, followed by his 
bardic name Jalfyriad, on the 1953 edition, it was shortened to Selyf 
Roberts, with no bardic title, in 1982. As part of the conversion from classic 
to living Welsh, the word for ‘translation’ changed from Cyfieithiad in 1953 
to Trosiad in 1982 (but reverting to the past tense Cyfrezthwyd for Through the 
Looking-Glass in 1984). 

Thus the opening line of the 1953 publication: ‘Yr oedd Alys yn dechrau 
blino ar eistedd ar a banc yn ymy! ei chwaer heb ddim i’w wneud’ (i.e. Alice 
was beginning to tire of sitting on the bank by her sister, with nothing to 
do) became: ‘Roedd Alys yn dechrau blino ar eistedd ar lan yr afon yn ymy! 
... (which says exactly the same thing!). 

Some poems, such as ‘How doth the little crocodile. . .. in Chapter II, 
were replaced by free-standing Selyf Roberts creations that did not 
attempt to translate the original. On the other hand, his version of ‘Fury 
and the Mouse’ retained the basic sense of Carroll’s words and the 
famous printed tail format, but was essentially a politically correct Welsh 
creation of its period, containing a line translating back into English as: “We 
will have to get a Welsh-speaking judge and a jury who demand Welsh in 
the court, otherwise it would be unfair.’ Instead of imposing the death 
penalty on the Mouse the judge pronounced himself judge and jury, in 
Carrollian fashion, and sentenced the mouse to eleven months 
imprisonment. 

In translating ‘You are old, Father William. . .’ in Chapter V Selyf Roberts 
gave a faithful rendering of Carroll, in eight verses. 

His full translation of Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice Found 
I here was published by Gomer Press in 1984 with the title of 7rwy> drych 
ar hyn a welodd Alys yno, an exact translation of the English. It was in the 
same free style Cymraeg byw as the 1982 Alices Adventures. It was a paperback 
without illustrations, and cost £2.25. 
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His ‘Jabberwocky’ was a masterpiece, entitled Staberwoci. It may be 
possible for the non-Welsh reader to gain something of the sound and flow 
of the first verse: 


Mae’ brydgell ac mae’ brochgin stwd 
Yn gimblo a gyrian yn y mhello: 
Pob colomrws yn feddabwa, 


Ar hoch oman chwibruo. 


Like the English version, it contained nonsense words, but they were of 
good Welsh construction, even going so far as to impart thoughts of possible 
meanings. 

Tweedledee’s ‘The sun was shining on the sea. . .. was a near exact 
translation in perfect construction and 18 matching verses. 

At the end of the book Selyf Roberts added a translation from the 1887 
People’s Edition of the poem ‘A boat, beneath a summer sky. . .’ followed by 
Carroll’s 1876 ‘An Easter Greeting to Every Child who Loves Alice’, 
Cyfarchiad Gwyl y Pasg i Bob Plentyn syn Hoffi Alys. This was followed by 
Carroll’s ‘Christmas Greetings from a Fairy to a Child’, Cyfarchiad Nadolog 
oddi wrth un or Tylwyth Teg i blentyn. He dated it for Christmas Day 1887, 
presumably the only English printing of which he was aware. The poem 
had been around in one guise or another since 1867, being first printed in 
1869 in Phantasmagoria. The 1887 date of the English original on which 
Selyf Roberts relied is believed to be a printer's misreading of broken type 
from an earlier printing, for this resetting was actually printed in 1899. Selyf 
Roberts began his book with a translation of Carroll’s Christmas 1887 
Preface about the chess problem. 

Gomer Press say they have no plans to republish any of their Alice titles. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WELSH EDITIONS OF THE 
ALICE BOOKS 


by Alan White 


Lewis Carroll 

Anturiaethau Alys yng Ngwlad Hud 

Y Cyfieithiad gan M. Selyf Roberts 

Dinbych, Gwasg Gee, 1953 

190 x 127mm, G68p [iv blank p. at end], h/b, 3/6 

Wonderland, First edition. 

Half bound - red cloth spine, dark green paper boards, lettered in gilt. White 
dustwrapper with, on the front, a half tone photograph of the Lewis Carroll 
Memorial in Llandudno, with title above, translator below; rest of dustwrapper 
blank except for price, ‘3/6, at base of front flap. 

Also known in green cloth spine with paper boards, and another bound entirely 
in green cloth. 


Lewis Carroll 

Anturiaethau Alys yng Ngwlad Hud 

Y Trosiad gan Selyf Roberts 

Llandysul, Dyfed, Gwasg Gomer, 1982, £1.95 

183 x 122mm, 115p, p/b 

ISBN: 0 85088 997 9 

Wonderland, First paperback edition. 

Laminated card covers. Green/grey ground, lettering in white and yellow, 
full colour, arched illustration of Alice (white dress, pink pinafore) kneeling in 
grass with rabbit (more grey than white, with blue plaid waistcoat) in 
foreground. 


Lewis Carroll 

Trwy' drych ar hyn a welodd Alys yno 

Cyfieithwyd gan Selyf Roberts 

Llandysul, Dyfed, Gwasg Gomer, 1984, £2.25 

184 x 122mm, 137p, p/b 

ISBN: 0 86383 047 1 

Looking-Glass, First edition (paperback). 

Laminated card covers. Light blue ground, lettering in black, full colour, arched 
illustration of Alice portrait (blue dress, white pinafore), rabbit (white with plaid 
waistcoat) in foreground(!). 
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Alys yn Nhir Swyn 

addasiad Aneurin Jenkins-Jones or stori gan Lewis Carroll 

Llandysul, Gwasg Gomer, n.d. [1975] 

260 x 206mm, [16p], p/b 

Wonderland, Abridged. 

Fully illustrated in colour, artist not credited but the name ‘Hutchings can be 
found on the front cover illustration. Yellow glazed card wrappers, stapled. Front 
cover has picture of Alice surrounded by characters, the back cover a picture, in 


red heart-shaped frame, of Alice running with the Gryphon. Printed in Italy 


Tu hwnt i Dwill y Gwningen Wen 

darluniau Monique Gorde 

addasiad Aneurin Jenkins-Jones or stori gan Lewis Carroll 

Llandysul, Gwasg Gomer, n.d. [1975], [price 20p] 

209 x 149mm, [24p], p/b 

Cytres y Cyfarwydd - 5 

Wonderland, Abridged. 

Fully illustrated in colour by Monique Gorde. Yellow glazed card wrappers, 
stapled. Front cover has picture of Alice and the mushroom, the back cover a 
picture of Alice. 
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CARROLL, THE LION AND THE UNICORN 


by Jeffrey Stern 


The intriguing question of the source of artistic inspiration is emphasised 
for Carroll scholars since a clear element of the Alice text is related to allusive 
parodies that are part of the intentional undertow. One such passage 
concerns the Lion and Unicorn in Through the Looking-Glass which ts a 
simple reference to the old nursery rhyme:- 


The lion and the unicorn 
Were fighting for the crown; 
The lion beat the unicorn 
All round about the town. 


Some gave them white bread, 
And some gave them brown; 
Some gave them plum cake 

And drummed them out of town. 


Iona and Peter Opie, in their authoritative Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes, (London, Oxford University Press, 1980 edition, p.269) quote the 
rhyme as above and continue: 

The antagonism, reflected in this rhyme, between the lion and 
the unicorn has been legendary in many countries through many 
ages. It is mentioned in the earliest English natural history books, 
and may be depicted on a coin of Akanthos: but some supposed 
unicorn images are of two-horned animals misleadingly shown in 
profile. It has been said that the golden-bearded lion symbolizes the 
invariable triumph of summer over the unicorn or white horse, 
representing spring. The popular tradition is that the rhyme tells 
the story of the amalgamation of the Royal Arms of Scotland with 
those of England when James VI of Scotland was crowned James | 
of England. Two unicorns were supporters of the Scottish Royal 
Arms and, with a lion on the other side, one of them became a 
supporter of the English shield. The appearance of the new coat 
of arms could readily have given rise to the feeling that the lion, 
who wore a crown, was in conflict with the unicorn who was 
merely armed; and this may have been felt to be the more so in 
the years immediately prior to the Union (1707). In Through the 
Looking-Glass Lewis Carroll refers to the words of the old song, and 
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a song it seems at one time to have been, containing many verses 
now mostly lost. A second verse is found in a chapbook published 
about 1806: 

And when he had beat him out 

He beat him in again; 

He beat him three times over, 

His power to maintain. 
This is probably older than the second verse usually remembered 
today. The definite statement that the lion beat the unicorn three 
times over, his power to maintain, gives the impression that a 
particular battle or series of battles is being referred to. 

According to my research, the first appearance of the lion and the 
unicorn as characters in a fable is probably in an old story going back 
at least to about 1340. It appears in Ben Edwin Perry as Babrius and 
Phaedrus, Newly Edited and Translated into English together with an 
Historical Introduction and a Comprehensive Survey of Greek and Latin 
Fables in the Aesopic Tradition, Cambridge Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1965. Ascribed as composed by ‘John of Schepey’ is the following, 
p: 363: 

Once a lion, pretending to be very ill and on the point of death, 
unable to do any harm, met his principal enemy, the unicorn, and 
asked if he might borrow his horn. He wanted to see his wife before 
he died, he said, and it was a long journey to where she lived. He 
would use the horn as a cane to support his feeble steps, and he 
would return it, of course, as soon as his journey was over. The 
unicorn believed all this and felt sorry for the lion; so he loaned 
him his horn, thereby disarming himself. The lion, after walking a 
little way with it, made a sudden assault upon the unicorn and 
wounded him gravely with his own horn. The unicorn denounces 
the lion for his treachery, and the lion tells him that he is a fool; one 
who helps his enemy does so at his own cost. 

Post-Freudians are alert to the phallic possibilities of borrowing a 
horn to visit a wife, only to use it as weapon with which to humiliate 
the lender. For us, this is a nasty tale not only of treachery but also of 
impotence and sexual humiliation. The author was John de Scheppey 
who died in 1360. He was a native of Kent, became a Benedictine 
monk and was sent to complete his education at Oxford. At the 
University, Scheppey acquired a great reputation and graduated as a doctor of 
divinity. He had a great reputation as a preacher [and rose to become the 
Bishop of Rochester]. (Dictionary of National Biography, vol. XVIII, p.64). 


Scheppey wrote three volumes of sermons of which his Fabulae form 
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the last volume; the manuscript is at Merton College, Oxford (MS. 248). 
The fables were translated into French by Leopold Hervieux in his 
Les Fabulists Latina, 1884-99 - too late for Through the Looking-Glass, 
though Carroll might just have known of the manuscript down the road 
at Merton, could manage the Latin original and certainly responded to 
other medieval literature by parodying it in his own work (‘Twas brillig 
and the slithy roves... , etc.). This may, of course, be stretching coincidence 
too far. 

What could be more possible - and in any case has an intriguing life of 
its own - is a pamphlet I recently found by one Frederick Gale entitled 
Impeachment of the British Lion by the British Unicorn, London, published 
by P. S. King, 1871. Since it just predates Carroll's Through the Looking-Glass, 
it begs the question as to whether Carroll’s fighting Lion and Unicorn 
were under its influence. This pamphlet was part of a short but fierce 
pamphlet war that centred on the question of whether England ought to 
remain neutral during the Franco-German War; this was keenly debated 
after the investment of Paris by the Germans and was started by the pamphlet 
The Fight at Dame Europas School in 1870. The tone of all the pamphlets 
is one of facetious satire with fable animals often being used allegorically 
for political figures. It was the pioneer Carroll bibliographer Falconer Madan, 
no less, who sorted out the bibliography of the pamphlets in his own 
pamphlet, The Fight at Dame Europas School and the Literature 
Connected with it, 50 copies reprinted from Notes and Queries, London, 1882. 
Gale’s pamphlet is item 71 in the Madan bibliography which lists an 
astonishing 170 items in total. Gale’s piece, whether Carroll actually 
knew it or not, is a useful reminder of the personified animal genre tale of the 
period and the facetious humour that Carroll rose so far above, yet was 
so typical of his time. We should recall too, that Carroll was certainly 
capable of this kind of cryptic satire - particularly in his Oxford pamphlets - 
and no doubt readily appreciated it in others. He also obviously liked the 
pamphlet form with its informal ephemerality; he even had at least seven 
volumes of them in his own library (see Stern, Lewis Carroll Bibliophile, 
#198). Since Gale’s pamphlet is essentially unobtainable (there is no 
copy, apparently, even in the British Library) it is reprinted below. As with 
the original Scheppey fable - and with Carroll's own lion and unicorn - there 
are also elements here of the effects of ageing incompetence (if not 
impotence), a fact that is nicely picked up by Tenniel in his illustration of the 
old Lion hopelessly peering through his glasses. Such aged authority figures 
abound in the Alices, the most poignant being the White Knight with whom 
Carroll himself identified so strongly (see Lindseth, Lewzs Carroll, Yours Very 
Sincerely, C. L. Dodgson (alias Lewis Carroll), 1998, p.84-5). It is interesting 


to note that Gale claims that though the lion and unicorn have often 
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appeared together, this is the very first time the two animals are actually in 
dialogue. If this is true then it is likely that Carroll’s use of these animals in 
this way was just their second conversation. Note also the pride that the 
unicorn takes from the fact that he is never to be found in a zoo - a fabulous 
monster indeed. 


The full text of the Gale pamphlet is as follows: 


THE Lion and the Unicorn are world-known and need no introduction. 
For centuries past the two noble beasts might have been seen perched up on 
high over Royal Palaces, the shops of Court Tradesmen, the curtains of 
theatres, the Consulates all over the world, galleries of churches, Courts of 
Justice, and in many other public places, and to appear daily (Sundays 
excepted) for nearly a century past on the front page of The Times. 

They had never hitherto been heard to speak within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, though they mixed in all worldly and national matters, and 
associated with the human and animal world. 

One of them was constantly quoted and spoken of as being 
emblematical of the strength of Great Britain, whilst the other was only 
once alluded to in history as being driven round the town in a fight 
which he had with his partner for a Crown, which he lost and which 1s 
represented as standing on a shield, very like a bric-a-brac table from 
Wardour Street. 

Late on Thursday night, February 9th, the reporters in the Gallery of 
the House of Commons were much interrupted by a great noise. All eyes 
were directed to the spot from whence the sound proceeded, which was just 
over the Speaker’s chair, where the Royal Arms are placed. 

Mr D’Israeli was speaking on the American Question, and advocating a 
little better breeding from our cousins across the water in connection with 
their conduct in giving a state reception to a set of discharged convicts, 
when the British Unicorn sprang on his feet and repeatedly cried out, ‘Hear! 
Hear! Hear! Hear!’ in spite of the roar of ‘Order! Order!’ from the Lion, 
who was sitting on the other side of the shield. 

‘You call me to order,’ exclaimed the Unicorn. ‘Who are you? Why I 
could make a better Lion than you out of old Hare Skins and a yard of pump 
water. Did you never hear what Frank Buckland says of Lions, that when 
they are old and lose their teeth they skulk about in caves and get mangy, and 
are glad to capture a mouse now and then, and often die of hunger. You talk 
to me! Why I have stood by you for centuries, and have seen you occupying 
the best chair in the King’s Arms or the Queen's Arms, as the case might be, 
day after day and night after night, and heard you spoken of as the most 
respectable man who used the house. You indeed beat me round the Town. 
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Come on,’ said the Unicorn, throwing off his gold chain, ‘and I'll fight you 
for the honour of England and a new hat, and put you out of the house 
afterwards.’ 

‘Oh, don't, please,’ suppliantly answered the Lion, ‘my keeper's 
down below, and he says the streak of silver sea which lies between us 
and the opposition houses will keep the company select here; oh don't let us 
quarrel.’ 

‘T don’t want to quarrel,’ said the Unicorn, ‘but I give you notice of this: 
I am not going to be a sleeping partner any longer in this firm, and if you 
don't wake up I'll dissolve company. I tell you what, my friend, you are an old 
hum-bug and not half so respectable as | am. Why you are caged up in the 
Zoological Gardens, and all the Cockneys in London come to see you fed 
on Sundays afternoon at 4 o'clock, - and very quarrelsome you are over your 
victuals, - and you have been hawked round the country in travelling 
caravans till you have become quite a slave. Why your keeper took you to 
Oxford and to South Lancashire, and you wouldn't draw there; and he 
doesn't dare take you to Greenwich Fair, although he has been frequently 
requested to do so. And then just look at your impudence. You have six 
portraits of your family to my one - you have occupied the whole table. Three 
of your family occupy a quarter at the top, and three more occupy a quarter 
at the bottom - and a kind of cousin of yours, Fitz-Caledonia, | suppose, 1s 
dancing and rampaging on his hind legs as if he was going to play on the harp 
which occupies the other quarter of the table, if any one would kindly hand 
It up to him.’ 

‘Now that is too bad,’ snarled the Lion, ‘that harp belongs to some 
animals who are separated by another streak of silver sea from our house; and 
although they make a great noise on the bars, my keeper lets them all play 
what music they please, so long as they will let him remain my keeper; and 
it is a ruinous thing for a man with a family of children, like my keeper, to 
lose his place. Why, you know he took us both away from the Mitre, 
Hibernia Street, where we always used the parlour for many years, because we 
interfered with the ancient lights of the Cross Keys.’ 

‘Very pretty talk,’ laughed the Unicorn. ‘Let us revert to our muttons; 
who ever saw me in the Zoological Gardens? Why only last Sunday a dear 
little chubby-faced child, on the way home in the carriage, said to her 
mamma, “Mamma, dear, I saw the Lion, but did not see the Unicorn.” “No 
my dear,” answered she, “there is no such thing as an Unicorn.” Now do 
you call that bringing up a child in the way it should go? but I'll let them 
know whether I am somebody or not; come on,’ cried the Unicorn, and he 
poked the old Lion in the ribs with his horn, and gave him a double-barrelled 
kick in the side which made him sound like an old drum. 
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‘Oh, don’t, pray don't!’ whimpered the Lion, ‘my under keeper down 
there, Bill Hardwell, has had my teeth drawn, and my false set are not ready 
yet; I’ve been very badly treated, indeed, | have.’ 

‘Poor old buffer!’ said the Unicorn, pityingly, ‘If you are ill or hard up 
let us know all about it. | am very sorry, old Lion, to be so cross, but I knew 
you when you were good company. 

‘Why you see,’ said the Lion, ‘I have belonged from time to time to 
many keepers, and have done a deal of hard work, for whenever there was a 
row I was generally called on to fight, and | always fought for Honour 
and never for money, like that old double-faced Eagle in the 
Sauerkraut Caravan. Many times when there was a row I never had to fight 
at all, for as soon as I roared, the fight was over, but now times are different 
altogether. My present keepers belong to a regular gang of second-rate 
showmen, and they have all conspired to see how cheap I can be kept. 
Now you know that keepers of some menageries have a fancy for Eagles and 
some for Bears, and so long as all the menageries were regularly kept up the 
animals were pretty quiet, but lately the Eagles and the Bear have been fed 
to bursting point and I have been nearly starved; and what is the 
consequence? Why the old double-faced Eagle (whose keepers were Holy Bill 
and Misthismark) and the French Eagle have been quarrelling, and the 
French Eagle is down and will not be allowed to get up till his feathers have 
been well plucked and his wings so crippled that he won't be himself for years 
to come, and all the time my keeper has kept me chained up, so that I 
couldn’t attempt to separate them. He’s nor fit to have the charge of such a 
menagerie as ours. 

‘Why, how do you think my under keeper, Bill Hardwell, got his place? 
Why he says to Bill Merripebbles, my upper keeper, let’s save the old Lion’s 
victuals, and give it to some people who are troublesome or hungry. There's 
your son, Bill Merripebbles, would like some, and old Bilious, M.A., must be 
kept quiet, and those coves at the Hibernian Arms must be pacified too. 
Why, White-headed Bob told me the other day, that he should be able to 
make very good rations out of flint-skins, and he now has a large order from 
the Poor Law Commissioners as soon as they are ready.’ ‘Done,’ says 
Merripebbles, ‘and let us cut off the Britannia Lioness’s victuals too. She is 
always in the Lion’s Company, and she takes a great many keepers to look 
after her.’ So to it they went, and Bill Hardwell has brought me down to 
starvation point, and his pal, Flying Childers they call him on account of 
his slowness, the cove who takes the advice of any barge-builder who tells 
him he is a Landlubber, starved the Britannia Lioness, and discharged the 
keepers. And what’s the consequence? Why, Bill Hardwell and Flying 
Childers are both frightened now, because the people with the Stars and 
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Stripes and the Black Bear Circus are cutting us out, and they are spending 
twice the money on provisions for me and the Lioness, when we have lost our 
appetites and cant digest them.’ 

‘Do you remember when we were alongside of Nelson?’ asked the 
Unicorn. 

‘Remember it?’ says the Lion, ‘do you remember the dear old boy with 
his one arm, as he came on deck in his blue coat with anchor buttons and 
all his Orders on?’ 

‘Aye, I believe you, my boy,’ said the Unicorn, ‘and what a swell he was 
with his white breeches and silk stockings and buckled shoes.’ 

(*A pause of five minutes is here allowed for strong nautical language.) 
‘] beg your pardon,’ said the Lion, and his eye flashed in spite of his 
weakness; ‘but the Navy were loose in their language in those days. And do 
you remember the signal being run up, “England expects every man to do his 
duty!”? I can hear the fleet cheering now when the first gun fired.’ 

‘Aye, so can I,’ said the Unicorn, ‘I was as pleased as you were, and was 
proud to be in your company then.’ 

‘And do you remember,’ continued the Lion, ‘when the Old Duke turned 
round to his staff, at Waterloo, and quietly remarked, “hard pounding 
this, gentlemen,” as the men, and many of his staff, were falling like 
corn before the mower? And do you remember how the British infantry 
kept their squares for hours and hours, in spite of the desperate gallantry 
of the French cavalry who rode right up to the bayonets and tried to leap 
over them?’ 

‘To be sure I do,’ said the Unicorn, ‘and a very near squeak we had for 
it, as all the old Duke’s veterans had been disbanded, and half his army were 
raw troops, and you were out of condition a bit, too.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed the Lion, ‘don’t laugh at me now, | have stood up for the 
Honour of England in my ume, as you know, mate.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said the Unicorn, ‘what do you think these coves down here 
in the body of the House are doing for the honour of England?’ 

‘Doing for it?’ and down came the Lion’s paw with a thud which made 
the Speaker jump in his chair and the House tremble - here he roared, 
‘SELLING IT.’ Now, the honour of England cannot be kept up without 
I have my proper rations, and if a set of keepers take them and supply foreign 
menageries and starve me, why when I come across foreign menageries, how 
can I hold up my head? I have too many masters, Mr Unicorn, and one takes 
a bit and another takes a bit, and some want to come into our menagerie 
and put you and me out altogether, and put up a red night-cap on a pole in 
lieu of us. There was one of this sort not long ago, he had not quite the will 
to do that, but he was in the company of those who would have done it if 
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they could. He was a kind of under purveyor to the customers at the House 
where we now are, and had to see that no squaring went on in the election 
of keepers. Old Bilious, M.A., they used to call him, and what did he do:? 
Why he used to get out into the parks with a lot of ragamuffins - mind you 
with the leave of my head keeper down there (who was once in respectable 
society) - and his conduct was so bad that he lost his place. Well, as he was 
going or coming, I forget which, from Hyde Park with the scum of the earth, 
he stops outside my keeper's house and his pals gave three cheers for my 
keeper's missus, and when my keeper applied for his place at Greenwich 
Fair, who should be along with him but Old Bilious, M.A.; but as the 
Greenwichers put Bilious, M.A., out, and as my keeper wouldn't go down 
there, why there was an end of them both at Greenwich. But when you and 
I were sitting at the County Court Arms, who should come in and take the 
chair but Old Bilious, M.A.?’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said the Unicorn. 

‘True, answered the Lion, ‘and he gets four times more victuals now than 
he ever did as under purveyor. And there’s another of my keepers, what does 
he do? Why, I saw him myself pocket my rations for a whole twelve-month, 
and put on a broad-brimmed hat, and go salmon-fishing. | don’t mind about 
his salmon-fishing, but confound his impudence for taking my dinner, for he 
was the man who always complained of my being over fed, and when his 
time came, he pocketed my rations himself.’ 

‘But how is it, old Lion?’ said the Unicorn, who was beginning to get 
friendly. 

‘How is it,’ roared the Lion, ‘because some of the people down there 
(pointing to the body of the House) are under the thumb of those who are 
busy at their counters selling sanded sugar, birch-broom tea, and goods of 
short weight to the poor, and are making so much money that they want to 
put down wild beast shows like ours? - ( Not mine, interposed the Unicorn) 
- altogether. You know that after I had the row with the French Eagle, fifty- 
five years ago, none for forty years in Europe dared to make a row, for at the 
least sign I only had to roar and it was all over, and the first who did make a 
row was the Russian Bear, who tried to tear down the sign of the Crescent 
and the Cross after the house was shut. “Come on,” said my old enemy the 
French Eagle, “I will stand by you, and it will give me respectability.” And 
although my then keepers, who belonged to the same gang as my present lot, 
but who looked after me a little better, nearly starved me by stupidity, buying 
mutton chops at half-a-crown a piece, and letting me have a bit of the bone 
of about the value of twopence, at the expense of the people who were 
visiting the show, still we did give the Bear such a hiding that he kept quiet 
ever since, until my present keepers had me in charge. Then again you 
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remember when there was that tremendous shindy at the Great Mogul, when 
the Indian Tiger broke out, and no one would tackle him, and he began 
killing the women and children, I was called in to put him down. “Can you 
do it single-handed?” said the French Eagle. “Yes, thank you,” said I, and 
I put him down after a deal of trouble, and my coat was a good bit torn, 
but still I did it myself; but if he knows how lean I am getting he will get up 
again and make a noise. [hen again, in the Stars and Stripes Menagerie, 
when the animals fell on each other, and some of them took away a bone 
belonging to the weaker side, which was under my charge (that bone being 
two Southerners, who had taken shelter under my flag), about which I did 
not care twopence, what did | do? Why I gave one growl, and | said in 
language which cannot be expressed here, “Put that bone down,” and down 
they put it without a word, except a growl, which they have kept up ever 
since, principally for the amusement of the animals who want all to play on 
our Harp at once. Now, the Russian Bear, seeing me half-starved, and 
knowing that one of my keepers had run away salmon fishing with my 
rations, and that my head keeper had saved two thousand pounds worth of 
rations to the country by giving his son one thousand pounds worth which 
were lying in the Treasury Wharf for himself (and taking credit for saving the 
other half because he didn’t take it), - and knowing that the Britannia Lioness 
keeper was out yachting instead of ruling the streak of silver sea (of which my 
keeper is so proud) comes up to me and says, “You half-starved old vagabond, 
if you interrupt me I'll give you such a smack on the face as you never had 
in your life. Wait till I’m in training,” says I. “Not a bit,” says he. “Here's a 
double-headed Eagle next door to me who backed me on the sly, and 
sharpened my claws all the while you and the French Eagle were on to me; he 
has just knocked all the feathers out of the French Eagle, and you are both 
mangy, so come on; my friend the Prussian Eagle in the next establishment, 
who has soared nearer to heaven than any bird yet, according to his own 
reckoning, will give you as much trouble as he can.” 

‘Well,’ says the Unicorn, ‘why are you down in the mouth now, you have 
done well for many years and all may go well yet, although you are poorly 
just now? 

‘Poorly?’ said the Lion, ‘why don't they stuff me with straw and put me 
outside a cheese-monger’s door, for every vestryman and tax-gatherer to spit 
on? It’s all I am fit for now. Just see what they have done with me. First, those 
animals who wanted to play on the harp all at once, and on whom my old 
keepers put their paws - some of whom having been concerned in massacring 
poor women and children at Clerkenwell - have been sent back to the Stars 
and Stripes with a free pardon and rations, and have been received with glory 
into the menagerie. [he Bear which J put down sixteen years ago, finding me 
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half starved, is bullying me, and my keeper has called in the Eagle who 
backed the Bear, to say what I am to give up. 

‘The Managers of the Stars and Stripes Menagerie are to join in judging 
me for misdemeanours, of which I know nothing alleged to have been 
committed when the animals of the Transatlantic Menagerie were quarrelling 
amongst themselves, and they are appointed my special judges by my keeper, 
who allowed them to spit in his face on the Hibernian question, just before 
they were so appointed. 

‘There is a cry against me all over the world. A champion used to be 
allowed to retire on his laurels, and I wish, my old pal, that they had put me 
on half-pay long ago. 

‘| miss the Lady who is proprietress of our menagerie very much now, and 
I think if she could get about a little more, it would be better for both of us. 
That Bill Merripebbles wants watching, and so do his pals. If they had fed me 
up, and my dear mistress had told me to put out the Prussian and French 
Eagles if they fought, I would have done it, I can tell you. I could have given 
the old Prussian Eagle two for his nob, easily enough.’ 

‘Do you think that that Prussian Eagle is any the better for soaring so near 
the sky?’ asked the Unicorn. 

‘No,’ said the Lion, ‘I do not. If prayer against war, pestilence, and famine 
is right, I think the other sort of prayer must be bosh.’ 

‘But,’ interrupted the Unicorn, ‘when you were fighting, something of 
the same kind used to be done about you. Was there no appeal to Heaven?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old Lion, with some emotion, ‘when my mistress used to 
come and pat me on the head, in her good kind way, and say, “Old Lion, it 
is a let go match and you must pin him” I never wanted to know what animal 
[ had to fight; it was enough for me that I was wanted to maintain my dear 
mistress’s honour or to help any poor friends of hers who were in need, and 
when she cried, “God defend the right!” which was our religious cry, my 
roar struck terror far and near; but now,’ said the Lion, ‘I fear I am getting 
like the old Lion described by Frank Buckland, and the time seems not far off 
when I may be glad to catch a mouse and eat him. 

‘Poor old Lion!’ said the Unicorn. 


ALICE’S MATHEMATICS 
by Kenneth S. Salins 


The Problem 

In ‘The Pool of Tears’ chapter of Alices Adventures in Wonderland, Alice is 
not feeling like herself, so she tests her knowledge to see if she really is herself. 

‘... I'll try if I know all the things I used to know. Let me see: four times 
five is twelve, and four times six is thirteen, and four times seven is - oh 
dear! I shall never get to twenty at that rate!’ 

So is this nonsense? Or is there a sensible mathematical explanation? 
Well, it seems that there is a mathematical problem here and that Alice is very 
good at mathematics. 

One day after dinner my father, Ephraim Salins, a retired mathematics 
lecturer, and my father-in-law, David Schaefer, a computer engineering 
professor and Lewis Carroll enthusiast and collector, were trying to 
determine whether the above was nonsense or not. This sort of thing is not 
new around my house. For as long as I can remember my father and I would 
work on logic problems, mathematical puzzles, word problems and other 
mathematical sport. In fact, instead of reading bedtime stories to my sisters 
and me he would read us books of mathematics. It worked every time. 


The Solution 

As Martin Gardner explains in The Annotated Alice,’ ‘The 
simplest explanation of why Alice will never get to 20 is this: the 
multiplication table traditionally stops with the twelves, so if you continue 
this nonsense progression — 4 times 5 is 12, 4 times 6 is 13, 4 times 7 is 14, 
and so on — you end with 4 times 12 (the highest she can go) is 19 — just 
one short of 20.’ 

One of the joys of the Alice books is that they have appeal on different 
levels. Children and adults can enjoy the same text for different reasons. 
Children might simply enjoy a talking rabbit, while adults might enjoy what 
the talking rabbit said. So while Martin Gardner's explanation is interesting 
and this simple explanation may be enough to satisfy children studying their 
multiplication tables, enthusiasts of mathematics search for more. After all, 
Lewis Carroll was a mathematician and he could certainly multiply beyond 
the twelves. It is interesting to see what happens if you try. 

My father and father-in-law instantly recognized that this was a problem 
of bases and essentially demonstrated or re-proved the work done by 


| Martin Gardner, (Ed.), 7he Annotated Alice, (New York, 1960). 
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A. L. Taylor in The White Knight.? When the dishes were done, I joined in 
and within minutes | told them | had an answer. | said, ‘Alice is right. She 
will never get to twenty at that rate. She is going in the wrong direction.’ 
Instead of going to higher factors (4 x 5 to 4 x 6 to 4 x 7, etc.) she needs to 
get to —3. I claimed that 4 x (—3) = 20 (in base —6). 

Thinking that we were done, we put it away for the evening. David then 
brought the topic up with my brother-in-law, Ed Schaefer. Ed decided 
to ‘walk’ backwards from 5 to —3 to see what the journey would bring. 
He also corrected some notational problems I had in representing values 
in the lower bases. But the big contribution from Ed was the discovery 
that to get to minus three, we needed to go through base zero. Now that we 
had an answer, we had more questions than ever. Can you have base 
zero? What about negative bases? What symbols are used in these bases? 
What do they mean? 

How can 4x 5 = 12? Or 4x 6 = 13? The answer is that they can if the 
answer is expressed in bases other than base 10. Base 2, the binary system, has 
two numerals (0 and 1). Base 10, the decimal system, has ten numerals 
(0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9). This is the system we are most familiar with. 
Base-18 has‘eighteen numerals (0; 1,2; 3,4, 5,.6).7,.8, 9, Ay B. C,.D, Ek 
G and H) and so on. Any integer can be used as a base. Of course, in higher 
bases we need more and more symbols. We can begin using lower case letters 
and Greek letters and Chinese characters and so on. 

Each column of a number can be represented as a sum of its ‘places’. For 
example: 352 is 3 in the hundreds place + 5 in the tens place + 2 in the ones 
place. In general, each ‘place’ works out as an increasing exponent of the base. 
Consider this example: 

3(10)? + 5(10)' + 2(10)° 

3(100)+ 5(10) + 2(1) 

300 + 50 + 2 which is, not suprisingly, 352. 
However 352 in base 18 would be: 

3(18)? + 5(18)' + 2(18)° 

3(324)+ 5(18) + 2(1) 

972 + 90 — +2 which is equal to 1064 in base 10. 

Now back to Alice. She said that four times five is twelve. So it is, if 
‘twelve’ is in base 18. 

AX DS N25 
20 = 12,, because we have 1 in the eighteens place + 2 in 
the ones place. 

And Alice said that four times six is thirteen. This is true if ‘thirteen’ ts 
in base 21. 


> Alexander L. Taylor, he White Knight, (Edinburgh, 1952). 
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4x6 2135; 
24 = 13,, because we have | in the twenty-ones place + 3 in 
the ones place. 

A. L. Taylor first explored this in The White Knight. He explains that 
this is a problem of bases which he called ‘scales of notation’. 
He demonstrates the problem as a progression of increasing bases as 
follows: 


Ae 212, 
4x6 =13,, 
xy Se 
4x8 =15, 
4x9 = 16s 
4x10= Lys 
4x11=18, 
ARI2S19;. 


4x13=1A,, (Taylor used ‘(10)’ as the next symbol after 
‘)’ instead of ‘A’.) 

Taylor concludes that Alice will never get to 20 (or two-zero) because 
the base is increasing by three while the product is only increasing by one. 
Thus the number of available symbols used in the ones column will never 
be exhausted. In other words, we shal] always have one-something and never 
get to [WO-zero. 

The clever Carroll enthusiast will enjoy that the problem breaks down at 
base 42! 

I decided to pose the problem as a simple algebraic equation to see if there 
is a solution. Extrapolating, we get: 


4x. mm 12... 
4x6 re, 13, 
AT ee as 
4xn = 20 28 
Solving for n we get: 
4n = 2[{3(n+1)]' + 0[3(n+1)]° (expand the 20 as exponents 
of the base as explained above) 
4n = 2[{3n+3] +0 (zero times anything ts zero) 
An = 6n+6 
—2n = 6 
n = —3 
And the base 1s: 
3(n+1) 
3(—3+1) 
3(-2) 
—6 
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So Alice needs to head towards —3 to get to twenty (in base —6). Going 
from five to six to seven and so on wont get her there. She’s heading in the 
wrong direction! 

The following table shows each step on the ‘walk’ to —3: 


n indecimal base 3(n+1) in other base 
5 4x 5 = 20 18 a ae 
4 4x 4= 16 15 4x 4= 11] 
3 4x 3212 12 4x 3 = 10 
2 4x 2= 8 9 4x 2 = 8 
1 4x l= 4 6 4x ]= 4 
0 4x 0= O 5. llx 0 = O 
-l1 4x-l = -4 0 2x 2? = ? 
—2 4x-—2 = -8 —3 121 x—2 =1201 
—3 4x-3 =-12 —6 4x3 = 20 


You will notice that the symbol °4’ is used as a factor throughout most 
of the above table. However, the symbol ‘4’ cannot be used at bases 3, 0, 
and —3 because it is not in the symbol set of those bases. 


The Aftermath (After all, the math is done!) 

The problem has a simple algebraic solution. But, if you attempt to 
progress or ‘walk’ towards the answer, there are problems in the way. If we can 
get beyond base 0, we can reach 20. But, what does base zero mean? What 
symbols are used with negative bases? Would Alice have known about bases? 
Was Alice good at mathematics? Would Dodgson, the mathematician, have 
known these answers? 

It appears that Carroll wasn't just making up nonsense, but rather this 
ingenious mathematics problem that has twists and turns any way It 1s 
approached. It even has an odd effect at base 42! Like the rest of the story, the 
problem can be enjoyed on many levels — by children and adults — by 
mathematicians and poets — and especially by those who are all of these. 
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LEWIS CARROLL ON EDUCATION 


A Christmas Greeting and a Carroll Letter 


by Clare Imholtz 


Nearly 30 years ago, the famed New York bookdealer, John F. Fleming, 
reprinted one of Lewis Carroll's letters as a Christmas greeting. The letter had 
been written by Carroll to his niece Edith (his brother Wilfred’s oldest child) 
Hall after rather badly failing her first term examination,' not to give up her 
educational endeavours. Ironically, this letter, though oft quoted, has not, up 
to now, been widely known in its entirety. Quotations of it have all been 
extracted from that portion of the letter published in a Maggs Bros. auction 
catalogue dated 1920, and this same extract is reprinted in The Letters of 
Lewis Carroll by Morton Cohen.’ 

What happened to the letter subsequent to the Maggs auction is 
unknown to this writer, but presumably at some point it came into John 
Fleming's hands. Fleming, of course, had a long history of professional 
involvement with Carroll material; he was already working for Dr A. S. W. 
Rosenbach when Rosenbach purchased the original Alice manuscript in 
1928, and he succeeded to Rosenbach’s business after his death in 1952. 
Many years later, in 1980, it was John Fleming who purchased on behalf of 
Justin Schiller the 1865 Alices Adventures in Wonderland which was sold at 
auction on 9 December 1998 for $1.54 million. Fleming, however, had more 
than a professional interest in Carroll: the sale of printed books and 
manuscripts from his estate, held at Christie's on 18 November 1988, 
included a presentation copy of the 1886 Alices Adventures Under Ground 
and two presentation copies of the first published edition of The Game of 
Logic.’ 

It was in 1972, or thereabouts, that John Fleming and his wife Jo decided 
to use Carroll’s letter as the basis of their Christmas greeting. Their greeting 
‘card’ consisted of a small pamphlet, with bright green paper wraps and a 
paste-on label, reading, in red type, ‘Lewis Carroll on Education’. The 
pamphlet included a personal message from the Flemings, a facsimile of 
Carroll’s letter and a transcription of the letter. 


' Cohen, Morton N. The Letters of Lewts Carroll. New York: Oxtord University Press, 1979. 
p. 819n. 
Cohen, p.827. 
‘Printed Books and Manuscripts from the Estate of John F. Fleming. New York: Christie's, 1988, 
pp. 59-61. 
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The Flemings begin their Christmas message by briefly introducing 
Carroll (typically noting his shyness and friendships with little girls). They go 
on to say: ‘This letter written to his niece Edith Dodgson, and produced 
here, is not a fairy story. It is a serious missive on the pursuit of education and 
what should be one’s proper role in life. It is somewhat old-fashioned today 
but when you read it, | hope it will give you the same spiritual lift it gave 
us. Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. John and Jo Fleming’. 

Carroll’s letter, which is transcribed below, is one of five letters to Edith 
quoted in whole or in part in Cohen. Four of these touch in some way on the 
topic of her education. On 28 February 1890, Carroll writes to Edith 
enclosing five pounds for ‘educational books’. On 7 October 1890, a few 
days before Edith’s arrival at Lady Margaret Hall in Oxford, he describes the 
college as a place where she can develop the powers God has given her.’ 
However, Edith fails the examination, and on 4 January 1891, Carroll offers 
his sympathy.° The ‘Fleming’ letter of 8 March 1891 expands his thoughts on 
this in a way that is touching, very kind and personal, avuncular in the best 
sense. Carroll is clearly concerned about his niece, and perhaps a little 
exasperated with her present lack of direction or goals. He reiterates themes 
from the 7 October letter. Education, according to Carroll, is not about 
amassing knowledge, but about learning a way of life, a fulfilling of God’s 
plans, and an interconnectedness to others. Lady Margaret Hall, he says, 
seemed to be a place where she could develop in this way, through living in 
community with other girls at the college. In a way, Carroll’s hopes must have 
been fulfilled, for later in life Edith Dodgson became a nun in the Anglican 
Community of St Mary the Virgin, Wantage. 

One would imagine that Fleming’s rare book catalogues were produced 
with the utmost care. Yet his transcription of Carroll's letter is seriously 
flawed. Fleming transcribes Carroll’s *‘L.M. Hall’ as “L.U. at all’ - a surprising 
mistake, particularly since it is obvious from the letter that Edith’s college was 
in Oxford. There are also several minor typographical errors, some mistakes 
in punctuation, and misplaced emphases. (The Maggs Bros. transcription, as 
reprinted in Cohen, was also imperfect: one or two wrong words, and minor 
errors in punctuation and emphasis.) 

The actual letter, Fleming's facsimile reveals, was written on small paper 
(approximately four and three quarters by seven inches) and was seven pages 
long. The Maggs extract begins near the bottom of the second page and 
ends almost at the bottom of the sixth. Here follows the letter, transcribed 
from the facsimile in its entirety. This transcription follows Cohen in 


Cohen p: 107 In, 

Cohen, pp. 810-811. 
Cohen, pp. 819-820. 
Cohen, p. 793n. 
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changing the low ‘linear strokes that so many Victorians used to indicate a 
pause or stop’ and which unfortunately cannot be duplicated with our 
keyboards to either a period (usually) or a comma, whichever seems 
appropriate, and in using italics for emphasis where Carroll of course used 
underlining. Unlike Cohen, I have retained the ampersand wherever Carroll 
used it. 


Ch. Ch. Oxford 
Mar. 8, 91 

My dear Edith, 

I wrote to your father about you, some time ago, saying it was for Aim 
to settle where you had better go, & what you had better do; & that I was 
willing to help in whatever should appear to be really dest for you. But | 
have not heard from him since. So | have no idea whether there is still any 
prospect of your trying at that Examination again, & returning to L.M. Hall; 
or whether that is abandoned. You had had, if I rightly understood the 
matter, an unusually short time for preparation; & both your father & you 
seem to me a little hasty in at once concluding that a single failure proved 
there was no use in your ever trying again. 

Also your father has, I think, not quite understood the odject for which 
I advised a sojourn of 2 or 3 years in Oxford. He seems to think it was that 
you might acquire a great mass of knowledge. But the object | really meant 
was education, which is a very different thing: I should define it as a 
cultivation, to the utmost degree of perfection they are capable of, of 
whatever powers God has given you: so that, whatever work in life He may 
mark out for you to do, you may be ready to do it. Life among girls of your 
age & older, & specially girls who are really aiming at the same object, would, 
I thought, be a great help to you, not only in improving your own powers, 
but also in acquiring all those Aabits needed for making the best of life. 

And I don’t mean, by ‘the best of life,’ the best for yourself, but the best 
for others. That is a truth that is becoming more & more clear to me as life 
passes away - that God’s purpose, in this wonderful complex life of ours, is 
mutual zvzteraction, all round. Every life (with perhaps some few exceptions, 
such as Robinson Crusoe) bears upon, or ought to bear upon, the lives of 
others. 7/at is what you want your faculties for - whether you are to be rich 
or poor, married or single, needing to earn money or not needing it, you may 
be certain that there will be some work for others, meant for you to take up, 
& only needing to be looked for. 

Of course it is possible to imagine a world where no such interaction was 
designed. For instance, Adam might have been left to live his life without a 
partner. Very likely he would have found that none of the beasts & birds 
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needed his help or even his sympathy; & that they could get on, on the 
whole, rather better without his interference than with it. But what a dull 
existence it would have been! With no chance for self-denial, or industry, or 
usefulness, or anything that might bring him the words ‘well done, good & 
faithful servant’ - nothing to do but store up knowledge for his own benefit: 
to learn, by a few thousand years of observation & experiment, all that 
Solomon knew, from the Cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall - to 
write exhaustive treatises on Zoology and Botany, etc. etc. etc. - and then to 
read them! 

I shall be very glad to hear, so soon as any definite idea Aas been evolved, 
between you and your parents, as to your life, what that idea is. You 
professed, when last I saw you, to have a mind absolutely blank of all ideas on 
the subject - in fact, to regard the life, that lies before you, with the same 
amount of clear perception, of the probable drift of it, as is possessed by a 
young frog - which seems to me one of the most uncertain of living things, 
as to its future, even the events of the next minute: it has such fearful 
muscular powers that a single leap takes it in a moment beyond its visible 
horizon, & which of the four elements it will land in, earth, water, air, or 
fire, it hasn't the slightest idea! 

Well: I’ve given you some of my views of things. I seem (a not uncommon 
experience, I fancy) able to talk to you more freely & confidentially with 
pen & ink than by word of mouth. But anyhow, | think I’ve given you 
enough to read for one while. And I’ve such Jots of other letters I ought to 
write! Letter-reading is all very well: but why, oh why, was letter-writing ever 
invented! 

Your loving Uncle 


Charles L. Dodgson 


Miss Edith Dodgson. 


We are grateful to A. P Watt Ltd on behalf of the Trustees of the Dodgson 
Family Estate for permission to publish C. L. Dodgson’ letter of 8 March 1891 to 
his niece, Edith Dodgson, in The Carrollian. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

Now that Selwyn Goodacre has kindly explained to us which poem he 
was referring to in his lecture at Christ Church (The Carrollian #4), we can 
fairly assess his comments in the way that I believe Fernando Soto originally 
intended. 

Dr Goodacre implies that because 4e has been unable to find any 
meaning in the poem which he calls “The Evidence’, no such meaning can be 
present. How lucky we are to have someone with such powers and such 
authority in our midst. 

One wonders what would have happened had it been Dr Goodacre who 
first found the Rosetta Stone or if he had been responsible for code-breaking 
during the second world war. 

Yours etc. 

Fiona Fenton 


Selwyn Goodacre replies: 

Oh dear! First | am mis-quoted; now I am accused of arrogance. Fiona 
Fenton appears to think that all Carrollian nonsense must have a meaning, 
and that, like the Rosetta Sone, and the German Enigma machine, ‘code- 
breaking’ is all that is needed. 

She may be right, and she states her case with admirable force. I happen 
to disagree, but there we are. In all humility I was suggesting that, now and 
again, Lewis Carroll simply intended ‘nonsense’. The field of Carroll 
scholarship is strewn with vain ‘explanations’ of Carrollian nonsense. I was 
trying to dissuade people from wasting their time, and instead to relax and 
enjoy the fun. 


[Correspondence about Dr Goodacres remarks has appeared in three 
issues. In future issues we must turn to other topics. Ed.] 


The Editor welcomes articles and letters for proposed inclusion in The 
Carrollian. Contributions should be typed in single spacing on A4 size 
paper using one side of the page only. They should be submitted in 
duplicate. and wherever possible should be accompanied by an IBM 
compatible disk containing the article. Submissions should be addressed to: 
Edward Wakeling 

Chairman of the Editorial Board 

Yew Tree Cottage 

Parks Road 

Clifford 

Hereford 
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[f authors wish to abbreviate the titles of Lewis Carroll's chief works, they 
are asked to follow our standard convention: 


Alices Adventures in Wonderland - Alices Adventures 
Through the Looking-Glass - Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark - The Snark 
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